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DEDICATION- 

In the spring when the wattle-gold 
trembles 

’Twixt shadow and shine. 

And each dew-laden air-draught re¬ 
sembles 

A long draught of wine. 

When the sky-line’s blue burnished re¬ 
sistance 

Makes deeper the dreamiest distance ,— 
Some songs have in all hearts exist- 

Such songs have been mine. 

—Adam Lindsay Gordon. 
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er he can, and when any emergency 
arises in the concern, has a valuable sug¬ 
gestion for its solution. The exception¬ 
al employee is the one who settles diffi¬ 
culties among his co-workers without 


the fir 


es the dull boy 


0 — _old of the business; ht 
ready to give a lift wheneve: 
and a word of cheer to the di 

Young men who are stii 
hours, who are afraid of wor 
time, who want to leave th< 
the minute or a little befon 
always a little late in the m 
who take their employer’s tin 
own personal uses—such emp 
er get very far. 

In every large establishmer._ 

a few employees who show promise and 

dig and hang on to their task when oth¬ 
er people are in a hurry to quit. They 
do not measure their hours by the clock, 
or their obligation to their employer by 
the amount of salary they receive; they 
do not feel that, when they begin work 
earlier or stay later, it is an injustice 


appreciate it, and will gradually learn 
to depend upon you. In this way you 
may make yourself indispensable to 

The very consciousness that you your- 
lf feel the weight of responsibility, 
lat you are trying to think out ways 
id means for advancing his interests, 
i will fasten you to him with hooks of 
steel. He will overlook a great many 
deficiencies if you have this one quality 
• of sincere interest in his affairs, and are 

: 

' th It b iTMtoniThing y how 0 ™w of the 
■ thousands of young men who are am- 
. bitious to get on in the world, are cap¬ 
able of independent action. Very few 
! of them are leaders; the great majority 
[ are followers. This is one of the 
L things which keeps young men and 
- young women back. If there is any- 
r thing in the world a man at the head 
of an establishment wf 

who do not stand paralyzed in an en— 
srencv. but who can act independently. 


at any time, a dispositio 
accommodate, these are 

“rmITteTnt 3 if “li 


) do anything 


ffiosug- 


which he will not forget. 

The employer does not want to beg 
people to do things for him, and the 
boy who wants to get on ought to regard 
every opportunity to render a little ad¬ 
ditional service as a great advantage to 
him, a chance to get a little deeper into 
the confidence of his employer, to get a 
little nearer to him. 

There is nothing which will put you 
in a more favorable light with your em¬ 
ployer than to anticipate his wants and 
make him feel that you are trying to 
help him carry his load, and to make 


E. Hewer. “He takes more pains witl. ... 
his work, does it more rapidly, shows me 
more interest in his employer’s affairs, apj 
evinces more intelligence and originali- ani 




demand by personal interest. 

“Employers are not blind to what is 
going on around them, and, though 

Se y always°watefiug those undeMheS 
They know who shirks, who watches 
the clock, who clips a few minutes, here 
and there, from his employer’s time; 


ducted; they are simply cogs in a wheel; 
mere automatons working mechanically 
so many hours a day, and they are ai- 
[ wavs glad when the day’s work is done, 
i This lack of interest in the business, 

learning anything outside their own 
routine, is fatal to growth. What would 
WnmA nf t.tiA business if the proprietor 
■ same indifference, the 


rr d ’B d ftL7m;Liv 

who keeps his thinking cap _ 

gests improved methods, and plans 
action, who is advanced. 

A great many employers get sick ai 
tired of asking those about them to < 
things and explaining how to do thei 
They feel that they would give th< 
kingdom almost for a leader, for a mi 
who could further their interests wit 

wanting instructions. It is leaders tfc 
are wanted not followers, young m 
who can act quickly, who can stf 
right, and right away. 

establishments boys and young men 
with their hands in their poc w " ™- 
less to map out a program, c 
thing unless tolcL 

“As a rule, it is the employee < who 
does something out of the ordinary, 
something which the others associated 
with him do not do, who is promoted 
quickly, sometimes even over the heads 


- ...:d have been prodigious * 

workers, particularlv during the time 
when they were struggling to establish 1 
themselves in life. When genius has » 
failed in what it attempted, and talent < 
says impossible; when every other fac- : 
ulto gives up; when tact retires and 
diplomacy has fled; when logic and ar- < 
gument and influence and “pulls” have 
all done their best and retired from the 
field, gritty persistency, bulldog tenaci- 


I often get letters from employees 
who complain bitterly that they have 
remained in the same position for many 
vears, with practically no advancement 
in salary or prospects. But there is us- 
uallv something wrong with these em- 
1 ^ They lack enterprise, lack a 


svledge is power everywhere 


The principle of advancement, of 
growth, of progress, is the same whe¬ 
ther in employer or employee. Business 
grows because of enterprising, progres¬ 
sive, up-to-date methods. Promotion for 
the employee requires the same push¬ 
ing, vigorous, alert methods. 

^If you want to be ^something more 

something more than average work. If 
ai expect to become an important fig- 
e in the world of commerce, a captain 

dier in the ranks of labor, you must put 
your shoulder to the wheel. 

If you envy your employer his free¬ 
dom from restraint, his independence, 
his financial power, it will pay you to 
inquire into the methods by which he 

hours a day fora smalfsalary, that he 
rarely took a vacation, that he put ev- 


Tt is astonishing how many young 
Qen are trying to get a living without 
lard work. It does not seem possible 
hat so many people could live off of 


;h a very 1 
rad it Yc 


little effort, you could n< 


b dollar- 

_ 0 _of your life.. There 

ought to be something larger in you 


in into dollars, to 
he ambition of yo 


doing your best, making your greatest 1 
effort to bring out the best thing in 


The man who does not wait for an 
opportunity, but who makes it. 

The man who puts grit in the place 
of his handicap; grit in the place of a 

g °The Cl Z^'who, if he cannot go 
around, over oiMinder a difficulty, goes 

i The man who is a live wire. 

~ i who, when he falls, falls on 


It is a pinching, narrowing, cor 
ing policy, this trying to get some 
for nothing. It narrows the indiv 
stunts the growth, stops the expansion. 
There is something demoralizing in try¬ 
ing to get through life without a strug¬ 
gle ; without doing one’s part. The first 
thing the successful employee must re¬ 
alize is that he is really working for 
himself. Every bit of work he does 
heartily, honestly, thoroughly ‘ ’ 


idual, The man who 


•oughly, is de- days to 
:y, making him bile. 


The man who finds his own motor 
inside of him; who does not have to 
back to hi? employer every few 




full share in the world, 
nething, the willingness 
dvancement—the push- 


ing outftl.-.. 

upward — that makes the exceptional 

This is the sort of exceptional em¬ 
ployee civilization is looking for. He is 
wanted in every city, town and village: 
he is wanted badly. Every office, shop, 
' ” ' ' Every vo 


_, _thrives upon them. 

The man who is willing to take his 
medicine and who does not dally with 



ivering aim; whose de¬ 
cision is quicK and final; who believes 
in the miracle of polite persistency. 

The young man who does not wait for 
his star, but who hitches his wagon to 

The man who has not stinted his 
foundations: who is willing to^pay^the 

things to a finish; who puts his trade¬ 
mark of superiority upon everything 
that passes through his hands. 

The man who goes in to win; who 
every morning with the grim 
i that he is going to make the 
” " day; who takes for his 
improving something 
bettering my best.’ 



The Little Idiot and the Born Manager 


j. Margaret B. Shipp, wh 


By Margaret Busbee Shipp 


WHEN people in Millersville said how 
fortunate it was that Bessie Hubbard 
had her cousin to depend upon, they 
lost sight of that provision of nature 
which always gives a vine something to 
cling to. Nobody except a born manag¬ 
er like Delia Denton, they averred, 
could have made Bessie keep at her sten¬ 
ography until she had acquired a fan- 
rate of speed, and had qualified herself 
to accompany Delia to the city. 

For a year Delia had filled a position 
in a local lawyers office, but in Millers¬ 
ville six dollars a week was considered 

decided to°8Mk her fortmelnone “f the 
larger places in the State — a Southern 
manufacturing town of some thirty 
thousand inhabitants. Mrs. Denton 


could live with a married son, 
sie, who had made her home vr. 
since her orphan a /1 aLiI/Hio/v 
perforce go ^ 

The girls. 


Delia. 

ted an office, and, 

• two, Delia’s ability as- 


case made the way plain,^and s 

writers were not clicking steai 
sie, of course, could not undert 
reporting, but letters and the 
of Delia’s work kept her busy. 




ft Hr 





of depositing a tiny sum in the savings- 
bank each month. The city stores were 
so tempting to a country-bred girl that 
Bessie was always in debt. Delia kept 
a watchful eye upon her cousin’s pur- 
**." * * * 4 -ntly pruning the exuber- 


silly questions. It is positively ill-bred. 
It is immaterial to me whether the cus¬ 
tomer from whom I am taking dictation 
has a hooked nose or a harelip, is mar¬ 
ried, divorced, or a bigamist/ 

“A bigamist?” gasped Bessie. “Which 




__ —, but, somehow, 
never look like a business wo„ 

is always something a little.„ 

-HH- It must be that 


as if you were going out to a morr 
card-party instead of an office!” 

“I can’t keep my hair from curlii 
replied Bessie amiably, “and I’m su 
can’t walk half as comfortably in s 
low heels, but I’m dressed just like j 


tended. 

Mr. Biscoe came to offer Delia the 
place of stenographer in his office. 

“I’ve always had a man, but I liked 

the^positiom” 

Delia declined on <™,™d nf 

wider opportunity of £ 
fice, but offered to tal 


to take the place fo 
he could find so 


“Why, I thought 1 
1 jumped at it,” said, 
door had closed on hr 


“But you said the other day that work 

____ j _ fell off so during the summer that you 

brown-haired and blue-eved, dressed in were afraid we couldn’t afford a vaca- 
plain street suits. Bessie’s eves were tion, while if we held regular positions 
big and appealing, her month drooped we should be granted a fortnight’s leave 
olaintivelv or slipped into laughter ac- on full pay.” 

cording to her moods, and her hair “At the end of a week, he will repeat 
broke into rinples all over her head. Her his offer, and with more eagerness,” 
love of daintiness was manifested bv ■' ~ ‘ ’ 

pretty way in which she arranged 
tresses, bv the careful manicuring of , 

■emarkably lovely hands, and by those < 


little 



Her prophecy was verified, and she 
accepted the position at a slight increase 
of salary. So capable a machine did she 
-rove, so intelligent a helper, that by 
le end of a month she was as much 
part of Biscoe’s office as his revolving 

4 air. 

T eft without the stimulus of her ener¬ 
getic associate’s presence, Bessie’s work 
languished. For a time, a book manu¬ 
script kept her occupied, but when her 
earnings fell so low that they failed to 
pay her expenses, Delia decided to save 
office-rent and board by sending Bessie 
to Millersville for a visit. 

There was a political convention in 
early August, so the work beforehand 
__--+ a it 


, I wish you wouldn’t ask such 


M a c L ] 


i was a day late in arriving, and as 
lg short of the earth being “stag- 
to the final shock” would have in- 


shrewd lawyer, his practise confined to 
office-work and real-estate transactions, 
and having, as * ’ ’ • ? 



m Delia. 

“You don’t like the way I look?” she 
faltered. “I could get a black dress if 
you think it would make me seem dig¬ 


it would 

S tone- Biscoe was amusea 10 i 
she regarded Noah Webster and 


rapher. 

“That is not necessary, Miss—er — 
Hubbard, is it? Miss Denton is only to 
be absent a fortnight.” 

He recalled that fact with satisfaction 
several times during the morning, for 
Bessie was confused by her new duties. 
Later on, when she was at the typewrit¬ 
er, she suddenly looked up and asked 
him how to spell a word which 
her. Everybody knows , how ea 
to forget the vowels of certain 

“A I” 

^ When the tyjDed letter was ha 


e been impossible for 
assumed tne faith o 


tion^she appealed to^him^much as^she 

time Biscoe determined to tell her that 
she must not interrupt him for triviali¬ 
ties, but she was so little and so helpless 
that he invariably postponed it. 

One day she went further, and with 
the same naive ignorance. After wash¬ 
ing her hands, she discovered that there 
was no towel. This could never have 
happened to Delia; she would have as¬ 
certained the fact beforehand, sum¬ 
moned and rebuked the janitor, and 
had the deficiency remedied. With 
outstretched, dripping hands, Bessie ad¬ 
vanced toward Mr. Biscoe. 

“What shall I do? There isn’t any 
towel!” 

The appealing quality in Bessie was 
epitomized in her hands. They were 
soft and white, babyishly pink in the 
palms, tapering to the slender, blue- 
veined wrist and into the rounded arm, 
dimpled at the elbow. It was the first 


• they 


“Try my handkerchief. It’s li 


e that He shook ou 


: Somehow — he hardly^new how it 



impulse came—he found himself dry¬ 
ing them for her, taking both the con¬ 
fiding little hands in his own for a 

Bessie thanked him, sweet and un¬ 
abashed. As she was used to small serv- 
icesbemg rendered her from everyb ody 

not occur to her that she had received 
a rather unusual one from her employ¬ 
er; but the recollection of it annoyed 
Biscoe all day, and he was glad to recall 
that Miss Denton would return in two 
days. Next morning, however, a gasp 
of dismay from his stenographer was 
followed by her quick step to the side 
of his desk, with an open letter in her 


mte enclosed for you. Iam 1 
Dee I” i 

)e read the note, drumming 

in’t keep this chattering baby * 

_ely. I’ll let her go, and take on , 

that young fellow who applied for 
place,” he decided. 

Witt, tkia ^otorminotiAn wKnoln 


evening. You see, I’ve never been in 
an automobile, and Mr. Greene was go¬ 
ing to get one from the garage. At Miil- 
ersville, almost ever^^oung man has a 

drive every afternoon, so I miss it 

‘You ought not to go out with young 
n of whom you know little or noth- 
;. Is that young Greene of the First 
tional?” 

Bessie nodded. Biscoe knew him by 
anything but a wise companion for so 

? 7.utC‘jL up by 

phone and let them know of your cous¬ 
in’s accident and your change of 

Bessie noticed the curtness of his tone, 

Wednesday was a glorious day, and 
veral times Biscoe caught Bessie gaa- 
ig wistfully out of the window. She 
ade him think of a caged humming¬ 
bird^ He^hought how childishly_she 


)u will think I am a selfish, wicked 
giri to be thinking of myself and not of 
poor, darling Dee, but I had so counted 
on leaving your office to-morrow!” 
“Ah?” 

“You see it’s Wednesday, so I prom- 
go to the matinee with 

u- Mr . Greene 


him; and after it 
r 

bile!” 

And who are 
have done credit 1 
“They are very nice,” explained : 
sie earnestly. “Mr. Eller boards in 


a short spin in it, so that 




at the door of the unselfish 


Bessie’s hands dropped in her lap 
ith a pretty gesture of bewilderment. 

T believe you are the most 
3on in the world!” she ex- 




ae brought Mr. 
_ iank clerk. They 
?w that Dee is gone, 


That view of one’s actions is so eas 
to adopt, that though the “short spin 
lengthened into a long ride over tt 
country roads, though Bessie’s fa© 
with its encircling veiling, had neve 
looked rosier or prettier, though he 
chatter amused him until he had n< 


n they can 
k of the la 


volcTS 
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A letter was on Bessie’s desk, and as a previous engi 
read it, she gave a startled exclama- over for the 
joying an added 

Jo more bad news, I hope?” . . It was the crude . 

Mould you mind reading it, if angry boy, and u ouuum uu , .. 
re not too busy, and telling me how ritated Mr. Biscoe as much as^it ( 


of en- 
i society.” 
furiously 






Biscoe dictated her reply, a 
began to copy it off on a sheet < 
egg note-jjaper. Biscoe did nut return 

tion he knew was inevitable. 

“How do you spell ‘surveillance’ ?” 

He laughed aloud. 

“I was absolutely sure you would ask 
that, you little goose.” 

A rosy flush dyed the fairness of the 
|irlj8 face and throat. Every boy in 

had begun by calling her that I By the 
time they said “You little idiot!” they 

Biscoe mistook the blush, and 
thought, with quick contrition, that he 
had hurt her feelings. 

“Don’t bother over the loss of your 
peppery young clerk. We will go out 
in the machine for a while this after¬ 
noon, if you wish, and show him that 
you are not weeping over his note. 

III. 

Three weeks later, Delia tranquilly 


note-book, child. Delia looked whiter than the paper. 

packed her grip to return by the 
train. To her family she only 
ihsafed that she had been called 




“I’ve been dreadfully stingy in let¬ 
ters lately, dearest Dee, but I have been 
so busy.” Delia looked approving¬ 
ly. “You scolded me in your 
last for writing gou aboutthe fall styles 

would rather have ’your mind^off ^the 
work while you’re away. Mr. Biscoe is 
the^soul of kindness, and^we are plucky 

says he is afraid the confinement of an 
office will cause me to lose my roses, so 
he takes me out in his car every after¬ 
noon, and he leaves earlier than he used 
to.” Delia looked electrified. “It is 
painted red, and goes like the wind. 
Sometimes we stop at the restaurant at 
the Country Club for dinner, and you 
ought to hear how wonderfully he or¬ 
ders! Don’t hurry back until you are 
perfectly well. With loads of love, I 
remain your devoted Bessie. 

“P. S.—If anybody ever patted i 
cheek, would you like it?” 


' anxious forebodings. If she had never 
left the office! If she were only there 

Certainly the actual scene in it would 
have startled her, for Bessie was there 

furthest corner, her fingers to her ears, 
her face pale and terrified. 

It was so that Biscoe found her when 
he came in shortly. 

“Wh^, Bessie, what on earth is the 

She burst into the relief of sobs. 

“Oh, quick! Go out quick!” 

“What are you talking about?” he 
asked, bewildered. 

Stooping over her, he lifted her to 
Trying to control herself, she explain- 

“It’s the men in the next office. They 
are gambling! . .1 passed by, and the 
door was partly opened, and they had 
cards and piles of red and blue chips, 
and I heard them betting!” 


“No, they didn’t even see me; but I 
knew they were gambling, and I was 
afraid you might pass by just as they 
began to shoot, or the bullets might 
come through the wall, so I wouldn’t go 
to lunch. I waited to warn you. Oh, 
please, let’s hurry away!” 

“Shooting?” repeated Biscoe, com- 

cried Bessie h 
they always sh 


--- v -Jt pistols 

after they gamble a while. I’ve read 
i Mr. Bret Harte’s stories, and I’ve seen 
it jj^twOf plays- Th e^ m ight hit you!” 

• get-me-nots of her eyes. 

“Oh, you little idiot!” He did not 
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know that he was murmuring the magic 
word — the open sesame. 7 ‘Is all this 
crying because you were so afraid for 
me, Bessie? I met Allston in the eleva- 

this time. You darling little idiot!” 

His arms closed around her. He bent 
his face to hers. 

Delia, having made herself so neat 
from the contents of her satchel that 
there was no lingering taint of the 
train, knocked at the door half an hour 
later. The radiance reflected on both 
faces, and Bessie’s rapturous greeting, 
made it difficult for her to begin; but 
Biscoe saved her the necessity. 

“I am very glad to see you again, Miss 
Denton. I have persuaded your little 
cousin to brighten up that empty house 
of mine, and as I have never believed in 
long engagements, I am sure you will 
help her to hurry with her preparations. 
Bessie, I selfishly forgot you have had 


There is quite an accumulati 
and your cousin has been so 
er — agitated this morning,” 


has grown to respectable 
of girls abroad. ' 

She is President of the Women’s Civic 
League, a moving factor in the School 
Betterment Society and the Tuesday 
Afternoon Book Club, and quite won¬ 
derfully finds time for her various ac- 


ly young-looking to be at the head of a 
family. 

When the third child was born, Delia 
looked at him appalled, realizing afresh 
that if commonplace people will marry, 
they must expect commonplace chil- 

“Isn’t he a darling?” gurgled Bessie. 
“Babies are such fun!” Then she re¬ 
membered that she had been rebuked 
for this sentiment, so she added, in ap¬ 
ologetic haste: “I mean they are such 
grave responsibilities. Whom do you 


m are ready? ‘Messi 
rins, 14 W : - A mt -" J c 
; Sirs,^ I regr 


: diet that Bisco 

“Oh, dearest 
thinks he look 
you thought it 


ne!” thought Delia, rather bitterly, 
hit it has been said that Delia’s judg- 


rjoyed with this ver- 


ction that beamed in 


tnoprapher /” she thought, as sh 
“Poor 1 Dee!” reflected Bessie. “S= 


nartment of the r 





The Confessions of a Publicity Agent 



By James Grantham 


ing for one or two little luxuries such as 
a gramophone and a piano player and 
an occasional holiday together, which 
we knew were not possible on twenty- 
two per week. So we had set our hearts 
on twenty-five. We 

up a speech Yo maki .. . . 

I should walk into his office to make 
the touch, when I got a letter from an 
uncle of mine in the town of Milham 
saying the town had decided to engage 
a publicity expert and that he — being 

mended me for the position. (He had 
heard once that I almost had a job as 
press agent for a moving picture theatre 
on Yonge Street. That was where he 
had gone wrong.) He went on to say 
in his letter that the aldermen did not 
feel like engaging an expensive man 
such as they heard some towns had, but 
they wanted a bright young fellow who 
would take an interest in his work — 
and fifteen hundred a year! That 
meant thirty dollars a week. Would 

go into the businS? office and show the 
letter to Mary. Mary pretty nearly 
cried she was so pleased—she used to 

lunch together after I had turned in my 
morning story. She loaned me money 
enough—it was three days from pay¬ 
day and I was nearly strapped — to go 
down to Milham and see my uncle and 
the aldermen. That afternoon I was 
inch that thirty-dollar-a- 


3k job. 1 


the importers and exporters of the town, 
whi h was not much. A large riv 0 * 
ed down past one side of the to’ 


ns of operating 


with the advent of s___ 

chinery the mills had either been clos- 
" 4 - 4 -*”es, or equip- 


ned. as in a few cases, with reciprocating 
• ^ There were probably twenty 


— - r --j twenty 

and people in the town. It had 
been talked about in all its life, 
except to be made the subject of old 
jokes, such as the one about the man 
in the balloon who asked his friends 
(presumably by wireless telephony) to 
have a freight car moved a few 


n order tl 




Arid t 


-—._e the Milham peo¬ 
ple mad. But that was as far as they 
ever went. They lived and died and 
were talked about year in and year out 
without once getting into print. If Mil¬ 
ham had a few industries left, a couple 
of woolen mills and a tooth-pick factory, 
was b> good luck and the grace of 

merely a chron- 



with retired fa-- 

iccounts. The liveliest place in 
the business college, which 
htest children of 


ham the benefit of my expert servi( 
Would I! The train could not tn 
fast enough for me. 

Although the name is a false name 
you would guess the town if I described 
it too closely, so I will disguise it. Mil¬ 
ham wouldn’t like it if I didn’t. It was 
located in an old settled farming dis¬ 
trict, and was served by the Grand 
Trunk and the C. P. R., at least, these 
roads had so-called stations marked Mil¬ 
ham, which were some distance from 
the heart of the town, also, the railways 


exported all the brightest 

the town to ^- - x - 

five dollars 
to this towr 
publicity a.£ 


grocer, and so had appointed me. I wa 
delighted. So were they. At one fel 
swoop, by voting a salary of thirty do! 

from the reportorial staff of a Toront 
paper they thought they ha 4 



36S the to 


iant well. It was kind evi 


■ a bride with rice down 


but not much. When a Milham man 
had had a drink he always munched 
cloves afterward, not necessarily that it 
would disguise the smell of the liquor, 
and so deceive his wife, but because it 
was Milham-ish to do things 1 
Tt, was strong on preachers and 
at discrimination in the 


ig away any- from his presence. 

“Don’t be a fool,’’ he said. . “If I 
a bad little knew I’d maybe have got the job for 
’ • ' imn, °* lf I thought you understood your 

left. But I had commenced to 

; night I visited the telegraph of- 
id had a c 1 '"* — 




pulpit style. It was a humble-minded, 
modest little town, but at the same time 
it had an underlaying conceit that 
would have put New York to blush if 
New York had ever seen it. It felt, in 
a complacent sort of way, that if it had 
only tried it could long ago have been 
a greater town than Toronto, and a riv- 


wa v JNo, not si: 
tend- trial, that 


since the Harburton murder 


• and a desk that had 
or the city clerk, but 
was exactly expected 
u '"at. After 


__"uTdS 

and they were printed in all thepapers. 
That was a big night for us. Harlem, 
him that’s general manager of the com- 

“Yes, I know, but I want to know if 
there isnt some regular line of news 
sent out of town. Isn’t there anybody 

^s:r itoutto 

So that night I wrote to the three 
leading papers in Toronto, and to two 
Montreal papers and one London paper 
and proposed to be their local corres¬ 
pondent in Milham. I said there was 
lots of news in Milham that was miss¬ 
ed, that I was an old newspaperman 


drawing my first week’s salary I began 
to feel like a thief, a grafter. I went 

back to the hotel wondering how I was ------ 

ever going to justify my existence as a them a low rate they w 
publicity agent. flat ; .3™ 

T “* “ Y ±^,. the ** K&U8 !*SS 


night would suit each of the papers. 

e Montreal S-1 asked a good big 

e from because I knew they’d respect 
all the more for that and think I 
3 a good man, whereas if I asked 
m a low rate they would have turned 


“Publicity!” he sa; 


“Publicity. Oh 
that means newspapers and things and 
getting the town talked about. That’s 
about it. Get people all over Ontario 
thinking about Milham and it’ll help 
the town. You’re a newspaperman; 
you ought to know how to do it.” 

“I know,” I said, “but how?” 


Next day there was a fire in a store 
and an old lady was nearly suffocated in 
her bed-room under the roof. Her old 

where she was and he had climbed all 
the way up a ricketty ladder and risked 
his life to get into the room and fish 
out his wife, insensible from the 
smoke. That made a nice little story. 
I wrote it up briefly, but as well as I 
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But even in this first speech i felt t had 
done myself proud, and the old fellows 
who sat around the over-grown dining 
room table which served for their pap¬ 
ers and books during meetings, glowed 
quite sympathetically up at me. Nice 
innocent old fellows, they thought I had 
already done wonders for the town by 
getting it into the Toronto and Mont¬ 
real papers. They were prepared to 
back me to the limit just then. 

I was proud of my scheme. I said, 
first of all, that we wanted to get peo¬ 
ple thinking about our town. Our town, 
said I, should be almost as close to ev- 


line of talk but it sounded quite fresh 
and original to me and the old fellows 
pinned and took it all in and waited 

I wanted an appropriation for adver¬ 
tising. I wanted one thousand dollars, 
—and nearly gasped at my own cour¬ 
age in asking so much. They looked 
a little taken a-back but kept on smiling 
encouragingly, and told me to keejD on 

they coughed up the thousand? 

^1 said I wanted, all the letter heads 

lation and growth 
ures, and all that s 
I wanted signs painted and erected 
along the railroad track so that people 
looking out of the train window as the 
trains approached Milham would read 
about Milham. I wanted the signs to 
be twelve feet high and be done in yel¬ 
low and black, which Mary had told me 
was a beautiful combination. 

They agreed to this. 

They asked for small circulars con- 

be folied up and enclosed with every of¬ 
ficial letter sent out to Milham. This 
was to carry also a map of Canada show¬ 
ing Milham placed almost direction 


beginning an- ed by twisting thi 



That map was i 
men when 1 pres< 

got up and pounded'the table 3 and 1 said 
he had never thought how good a town 
Milham was, until I had studied it up. 
He thought I deserved great credit for 
being such a shrewd observer of the 
points about the town. He said he had 
had several lots on hand which he was 
trying to get rid of but he had come 
to the conclusion that he wouldn’t sell 

ed holding those lots. 

Of course I was delighted and was in 
raptures when I got home to my wife. 
I went out into the kitchen where she 
lelping the red-headed maid get the 
er ready and I started to tell her 
1 —t f ront 0 f t]j e maid, just 

-_ ,.~j a school-boy instead of 

a man with a big and important position 
to live up to. Mary frowned at me and 
led me out of the kitchen so that I 

before the maid — who was a sister of 
the maid next door and therefore likely 
tell all ou •’ .. 


neighborhood — an 
of ft, sitting straddl 


; straddle of a dining-room 
_ _ ay chin over the back, and 

ed. “How is it that other people 
haven’t seen it before this?” 

“Of course it is,” I answered, a little 





t importance 
money from the cashier in the city hall, 

clothes and pack it carefully while I set 
out for Buffalo, the head-quarters 


He was a young man, not by any 
means of the type I had presupposed; 
large, fat and pompous. Instead of be¬ 
ing like the cartoons of corporation 
ogres, he was pleasant to look upon, 
though underneath his clear skin and 



_’d — to buy the big l_ 

gant dinner and expensive cigars and 
possible get him drunk. You see I h 
mixed him up in my mind with the 


and whiskey or wine, but the head of a 
big concern does not do that sort of 
thing. The moment I saw the fumed 
oak panel on the other side -of which 
was his sanctum, I knew better. The 
minute I got a glimpse of his face I got 
a tip where I was right and where I was 
wrong. Mostly, I was wrong. 

He told me, with a kindly motion of 
his hand, to sit down while he finished 
some dictation, and that gave me still a 
further opportunity to get the false ideas 
out of my head. The very tone of the 
letters he was dictating, perfunctory 
sort of notes they were most of them, 
told me that nothing would go down 
with a man like that but straight busi- 

cigars in my poclcet to the waste 
jr basket. I wished instead, that I 
figures and facts 


I felt as though that one man were the 
greatest judge in all the world, and I the 

I thought pretty quickly and I 
thought of two things. One was — let 
me confess — what did I care whether 
he took up Milham or not? It wasn’t 
likely he would, now that I saw just how 

-* _ i.- And * hy 


likely he would,..... _ .. 

great a firm he represented. 

hope^upon hnn and b^ng^rejected. I 
get o ut. That } was all there was to it. 

I felt a sudden ; 


expect to get an indus- 
But on the other hand 
urge of loyalty to Mil- 

fight for it anyway — and in this reso- 

.x. i*-if m i nd i stood firm. This 

ide to see the importr 


“Mr. Mackenzie,” I said, “I repre¬ 
sent the town of Milham, Ontario. We 
have information th ' 


man had to be mi 


hacl brought 

“Good morning, Mr. Jones,” he said, 1 
glancing down at the card which lay be- 1 
fore him on his wide-top desk. “You 
have something to say about Milham, I 





A Transaction in Bonds 




Goodel cleared his throat and looked 
serious. Even trivial lies have a hardy 
growth, and they travel so fast that no 
one, least of all the liar himself, can 


folder in his breast pocket felt like an 
unabridged dictionary. “You’d better 
not attempt to reach me up-town.” He 
paused with his hand on the door-knob. 
“Don’t forget to lock the safe after you 
put the bonds in,” he concluded, and 
passed out, whistling. 

Goodel conducted his business corre¬ 
spondence with his own hand, and con¬ 
trived to make it as brief as possible. 
Jimmie’s task of indexing the copying- 
book was light in proportion, and ten 
minutes after his employer had left he 
was midway in the perusal of a tattered 

Its cover displayed, in yellow and red, 
a most spirited representation of the 
burglar-hero opening a huge bank- 
vault, an incident which was elaborated 
in the text. The author described how < 
the “veggman” solved the combination ( 
lock by tentatively revolving the knob ^ 

that betrayecUhe wiTecfnumbere! 11 ^ * 

So convincing was the language em- 1 
ployed that it fired Jimmie’s imagin- ( 
ation. He rose from his desk, and, en- ] 
tering Mr. Goodel’s room, closed and 
locked the little safe. For almost two ‘ 


them, at a thousand apiece, with the 
Jimmie’s face fell as he preferred 
Luddington/’ 

he said. “I’ll take good care of ’em.” 
Luddington looked doubtful. 

“What will you do with them?” he 
asked. 

“Put ’em in the safe,” Jimmie stam- 


his watch. 

“By George!” he exclaimed, “iVs one 

in five minutes! Here they are, and be 
sure to take good care of them.” 

He threw ^the bonds on the desk, and 

fully. They represented, in their crisp 
perfection, the highest development of 
the steel-engraver’s skill. Each coupon 
was in itself an artistic feat, and the fine 
green lines accentuated the whiteness 
of the parchment paper. 

Lted them again before put- 
into his inside breast-pocket, 


>r of the 


sat in front of the safe, fruitlessly re¬ 
volving the knob. At four o’clock he 

_ locked up the office and wandered dis- 

efforts. consonately down-stairs. There the 

As he reseated himself at his desk sunny autumn afternoon propelled him 
Luddington entered. to the river front, and unconsciously 

“H’lo, Jimmie!” he cried in his usual his foosteps shaped themselves toward 
imnoi -foeiiinn Vwwjo?” TTnlt/»n Market dock. 

picked his way through tl 
fish-barrels to the string-piet 

Luddington clucked impatiently. 

“That’s too bad,” ? he said. “I have 

“I know ut,” Jimmie answered. “He 

"“Oh, he did, did he?” Luddington 
cried testily. “Why, there are ten of 


where stood Ignatius Ryan, the sa— 
they call Whitey. Ignatius was garbed 
in a scapular and not much more, and 
his teeth chattered incessantly as the 
cold wind smote his naked shins. 
“Why don’t you jump in,, Whitey?” 

edge of the wharf. 


Whitey struggled with a temporary all!” And there followed a wealth 
axia of speech. bitter anathema that might have 

“ A "* w-w-why d-d-d-on’t y-y-y-er riched the vocabulary of a truckma 
,., —p in y-y-y-yers-s-s-s-elf ?” he Jimmie proceeded up the wharf 
irely managed to enunciate. along South Street, dripping a trac 

By way of reply Jimmie emitted a • muddy water behind him. A salt str 

to infuriate^*the^ shivering mingled with the^tears which came 





i mmi 

















All that evening he sat n a night-gown, busily ply- 

removed the spots, his falling tears stained the wrinkled 
paper anew. His mother, meanwhile, stood at the wash- 
tub and renovated his muddy clothing with a vigor that 
testified eloquently to the thoroughness of his chastise- 
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PEACE 

t cloud, full fr_ 0 __ ..... 

-,_3ward bound, o’er purpling 

waiting there upon the sands, 
i ne rosy child upon her breast asleep. 

The gaudy splendors of the East may hold 
For certain ones, a sensuous delight: 

For me, earth holds no rarer, sweeter thing, 

Than this calm picture of the coming night. 

—Mary 0. Froze 


Three Generations of Stephens 



By Linton Eccles 


THE reputation of the Stephens fam¬ 
ily depends up to now upon the con¬ 
tributions of three of its male members, 
one to each of the last three generations. 
The first of the three was the founder 
of the reputations, and founder of the 

-irned, though the average 


it know much al 


Harrison Stephens lived ab_ 

tj years too soon to be elevated tc 


sw what he was doing wher 
capital o/canada. 01 GrandS™ 




For years the old 
profitable business be 


him. He was Harrison Stephens, for 
years a leading merchant of Vermont, 
who migrated to Montreal eighty-five 
years ago, and continued in business 


both in Canada and 
in tne united States. In Montreal he 

learnejHo play a ^ ning ^ an( ^ in the 

owned property in Wall Street, New 
York City, and he lived long enough 
^ sold out and 


.x . ntly he d- 

much bones about it. He probably had 

in that he°did not 


arated the family policy oi 
and holding on to property near th 
heart of the city, with this future di 
velopment in mind. . 

When this enterprising Vermont* 
" ' ie to Canada there was no e: 
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civilization. A year later he left her, by the Quebec Courts, and the plaintiff 
obtained a^dispensation from the^then named in the^case^a son of Connolly 

an Catholic rites, his cousin, Julia his proper share of the ’estate. Perkins 
Woolrych, with whom he lived until and Stephens were the counsel for the 
his death in 1849. He willed all his plaintiff, and much of the legal spar- 
property to Julia Woolrych and their ring fell to George Washington Ste- 
two children. Trouble came after the phens, who then had been practising at 
old man died, when his two families the Bar for only four years. It was as 
came to law to decide where they stood good as a Parnell case to him, and his 
in parcelling out Connolly’s estate. The professional career was as good as made, 
case of the Woolrych heirs was that But, in spite of the rather brilliant 


North-West, where he pioneered the union with the Indian woman was 
through many years. Whilst in the not a legal one. 

West there lived with him as his squaw Judge Monk decided that a Christian 
the daughter of an Indian chief, whose marry mg ^ a native according to native 

Connolly, for 28 years was fai SJST to ada^the right of divorce or repudiation 
the native woman, who bore him six at will, though he might have done so 
children. Then in 1831 he brought her among the Crees. The native marriage, 
and her family to Lower Canada and therefore, was valid and recognisable 
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reputation he had rapidly built up, Ste¬ 
phens threw up what looked like a sure 
future thing at the Bar, and stepped 
out of the profession of law. For this 
apparently inexplicable step there was 

son Stephens Estate, real estate which 
was advancing in value even^then, and 

Montreal were gainers, for this profes¬ 
sor in his prime was freed to start his 
seventeen years’ term on the City Coun¬ 
cil. And it is on this particular period 
of his life that his reputation with us 

There have been a lot of hard, and 
many of them deservedly hard, things 
said against Montreal’s City Councils’ 
Past, laSdamns tothein 
dictment, Eut this much can be com¬ 
mented: the late George Washington 
Stephens would have enjoyed to the 
full spending his civic term with the 
Council as we have known it. And no¬ 
body who desires to have clean muni¬ 
cipal government would cavil at the 
comment that it would have been a 
good thing for Montreal if George 
Washington Stephens could have so 
served his native city from 1896 until 

They used to talk a lot about side¬ 
walks m George Washington’s—that is 
to say, George Washington Stephens’ 
—day. They are not through talking 
about sidewalks yet, and the average 
newspaper reading elector wonders 
probably when they will be through. 
But in George Washington’s (Ste¬ 
phens’) day, they used to talk side¬ 
walks good and hard and often. And 
George Washington (Stephens) talked 
them as good, as hard and as often as 
his nearest three competitors. Which 
was good for him, good for the side¬ 
walks, and good for the public that has 

He has been compared to the late 
Sir Richard Cartwright, but the com¬ 
parison, if anything, is slightly in Ste¬ 
phens’s favor. Old Senator Warhnrse. 


Washington—please take it for granted 

other bearer of the name who became 
first president of the more or less Unit¬ 
ed States—George Washington drew 


was Sir Richard, but his opponents 
uld not make him lose his head nor 
3 hold upon his facts. They say you 

6rn, n anrSrtainf et th h e 1 friends’ offta ' 
contractor in the Council had good rea¬ 
son for avoiding, if they could, his 
points of argument, for Stephens was 
not nicknamed “Watchdog of the City 
Treasury” for nothing. George Wash¬ 
ington himself may have known a lot 
concerning military matters when he 
was through licking the British, but his 
namesake in the Stephens family could 
have made him look like thirty cents in 

were”the S*” 

This same Stephen was labelled Lib¬ 
eral in politics, and he entered the 
Provincial Legislature thusly tagged in 
1881, as representative for Montreal 
Centre. He lectured to the Assembly 
on economy as he had lectured the 
Council, and when he was beaten at 
the polls in 1886, his political admirers 
made occasion to show their continued 

tS?of J'lTOr b plfte Vln HeTent P back lt to 
the Legislature in 1892 as member for 
Huntingdon County and he was placed 
without portfolio in the Marchand Ad¬ 
ministration. G. W. Stephens Senior, 
was one of the founders of the Good 
Government Association^ and later did 

McIntosh, daughter of an Aberdeen 
“ erchant settled in Montreal. 


Their _ 
father, Mont 


exaggerate. George United Stateser. Some day I 
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Between Two Thieves 


By Richard Dehan 


Smithwick turned out to be pleasantly i 
remote from the reality. c 

The Hospice for Sick Governesses was ' 
a tall, prim, pale-faced family mansion 
in Cavendish Street, London, West, 
whose neat white steps led to a dark 
green door with a bright brass plate 
and a gleaming brass knocker, through 
a wide hall hung with landscape-paint¬ 
ings of merit and fine old engravings 
in black frames, up a softly-cameted 
staircase to an airy, cheerful bedroom 
on the second floor, where with birds 
and fragrant flowers, and many little 
luxuries about her to which poor Smith¬ 
wick in her desperate battle with adver¬ 
sity had for long been a stranger, the 
simple gentlewoman, grown a frail, 
white-haired, aged woman, lay in a 
pretty chintz-curtained bed, whose shin- 
lgn brasswork gave bank the ruddy blaze 
of a bright wood fire, listening to the 

apronld'nureV 1 SKt S' 3 

beside heiy reading from a volume ihat 

Dunoisse, from the doorway, to which 
he had been guided by an elderly wo¬ 
man, similarly capped, and caped, and 
aproned, and evidently prepared for the 
arrival he had announced by letter to 
his poor old friend, took in the scene 
before patient or nurse had become 
aware of his presence. 

The voice that read was one of the 


he dull 


ped, and caped, and aproned nu 
had been reading, and had rii 
J *he Book, and laid it no 
ion a table at the first 


>f Miss Smithwick’s : 


r 6 P You D wiU 


id discarded under t 


.. _ ju will kindly ring for 

ce should she appear at ail fa 
•men she went, with an upright 
riage and step that rather remii 
the visitor of the free, graceful £ 
Arab women, out of the room, s 


re gifted to should 


isly shutting the door behind hi 
“1 did not tell her you were < 

. . I so much wished that you 
1 see herl . . . Dearest Hector! My 


• which has made many of my sex ob¬ 
livious to the peculiar sacredness of 
’ vows.” She added, reading no clear 

l brilliant black e ° y f es h t e Med g , m - the 
; “I refer to the Marshal’! 


Soft, but distinct, 
roar of London traffic 
>elow, every syllable came 
the shabby leather-bound 
the tarnished gilt clasps 
' of Dum 


wick irom uospei text to text ana tne 
words that reached him now had thus 
been made familiar; and they told of 
Heavenly pity and love for sorrowful, 
earth-born, Divinely-endowed human¬ 
ity, and counselled brave endurance of 
the sufferings and sorrows of this world, 
for the sake of One all-sinless, Who 
drank of its bitter cup and wore its 
crown of thorns long, long before our 
stumbling feet were set upon its stony 

Dunoisse’s elderly guide had^ turned 

after knocking g at the partly-open door 
and signing to the visitor to step across 
the threshold. He had waited there, 
listening to the soft, melodious caden¬ 
ces of the voice that read, for some 
moments before his presence was per¬ 
ceived. Then, his poor old friend cried 
out his name in a tremulous flutter of 
delight and agitation, and Dunoisse 
crossed the soft carpets to her bedside, 
and took her thin hand, and kissed her 
wrinkled forehead between the scanty 
loops of her gray hair. And the cap- 


ector: My 

_ _’s beloved 

boy I” poor Smithwick twittered, and 
Hector kindly soothed her, being ner¬ 
vously mindful of the nurse’s warning, 
the while she held his strong, supple 
red hand in both her frail ones, and 
gazed into the man’s face, wistfully 
looking for the boy. 

^rick 0rt Her not m 8o°oold“h0r 

little staccato, mouselike squeaks of 

sentimentalities mid all of her affections 
had fallen away from her with her ob¬ 
solete velvet mantles and queer 

” • ’ - of beads, 

steel, and 


the^ front of^ brown 

SZS*’ 


The honesty genuine,^affc^tiori- 

ways been, shone forth now. ... For 
Death is a skilful diamond-cutter who I 
grinds and slices flaws and V 
away, and leaves, although re 


Highness the Hereditary Prince of Wid- 
initz recognition, and” — she hesitated 
— “acceptance of — yourself, dear boy, 
as the — in point of fact — the legi- 

“Can my father have conceived such 
a thing possible?’ said Dunoisse, doubt¬ 
ing if he had heard aright. “Can he 
have courted insult, rebuff, contempt, 
by making such an approach? Think 
again, dear friend! Is it not possible 
vou may be mistaken? No hint of any 
h proceeding on my father’s pari 
i ever been breathed to me. I beg 
you, think again!” 

Miss Smithwick shook her head and 
sighed, and said that there was no mis¬ 
take at all about it. She had received 

tuously—venturing to expostulate, 

when the public prints made the mat¬ 
ter a subject for discussion. It had been 
cmirur on for some time previously; the 
principal newspapers 


lately quoted 


’s plans. T 
1. They wc 


And now he was to learn the reason ’ 

herworth^et more^^hechwged Sim l 
with her affectionate humble duty X 1 
his father.... 

“Who, I trust, has long since par¬ 
doned me for what he well might deem 
presumption in venturing to judge his 
actions, and question his y ’—Smithwick 


}d flaps of 


her old pupil handed 

id ^-~-- 

admiring eyes, i- --~ 

“Forgive me, dear Hector! — but you 
have grown so handsome. . . Has . . . 




has n<^ beautiful young^ lady told you 

bally to comment the personal appear¬ 
ance of a gentleman would be unmaid- 

Kred too long out of 

Hector, showing his small, square white 
teeth in a laugh of heart-whole amuse¬ 
ment, “that young ladies, with us, are 
not supposed to have eyes at all I” 

He forgot meek Smithwick for a 

Blidah who had seemecl to love him ... 
Adjmeh had been very pretty, with the 
great blue-black dewy eyes of a gazelle, 
and the hoarse cooing voice of a dove, 
despite the little indigo lilies and stars 
tattooed on her ripe nectarine-colored 
cheeks; on the backs of her 
slender, red-tipped hands, and upon 
the insteps of her slim, arched feet,^dyed 

with little gold ’and silver coins anl 
amulets, threaded on black silk strings 
similar to those bound about her tiny 
wrists, and plaited into the orthodox 
twenty-five tresses of her night-black 


be compelled to despise one’s father, and 
the last shred of the son’s respect fell 
from him as he read. 

The chief among the Paris newspap¬ 
ers from which the cuttings had been 
taken, bore the date of a day or two pre¬ 
vious to that old boyish duel at the 
Technical School of Militar 


tween the Duke and his guests, 
as repeated by de Moulny, had pro 
ed the quarrel, had undoubtedly ai 
through discussion of these. 

Press organs of Imperial convictions 
upheld the action of the Marshal, de¬ 
nounced the policy of the reigning 
Prince of Widinitz, in rejecting the pre¬ 
tensions of his daughter’s son, as idiotic 
and unnatural in an elderly hereditary 
ruler otherwise destitute of an heir. Leg¬ 
itimist journals sneered. Revolution¬ 
ary prints heaped scorn upon the 
man, sprung from homely Swiss peas¬ 
ant-stock, who sought to aggrandise 
himself by degrading his son. The sa¬ 
tirical prints had squibs and lampoons. 
... the Charivari published a fearful 


might be telling he 




id then the conjured-up perfumes c 
ndal and ambergris grew faint; th 
■ange glow of the African sunset fade 
om the flat, terraced roof of the littl 
luse at Blidah, the tinkle of the Ara 
nothing but the ring of 
idMii 




as tendering him a 


the fy.onarchie ,the 2Va<io«af/the^ Presse, 

Taking these with a brief excuse, 
Dunoisse moved to the window, and the 
cold^gray light^of the February morn- 

of the mmgled anger and humiliation 
written upon it — he was glad to hide 
from the invalid. Recollections were 
buzzing in his ears like angry wasps, 
roused by the poking of a stick into 
their habitation, and each one had its 


u-’-vwi . n. . vL.v- '-^aa u in»mi» 

temptlingly above him, whilst the aure- 
oled vision of Ste. Terese vainly ex¬ 
postulated with the would-be marauder 
from clouds of glory overhead.. The 

from a leading Munich newspaper. 
Judge whether or no the reader went 
hot and cold. 

“We cannot sufficiently pity the son 
of the high-bred, misguided, repentant 
lady, doomed in the green bough of 
inexperienced youth to be the tool of 


l£“sfate! 


profound respect, and the most dutec 

etit bonhommel ... " 
The old, boyish, absurd expletive hi 
ed impotently on the glowing coals 


them not at all. The writer continued: 

“He who thought little of dragging 
the pallet from under the dying peas¬ 
ant, whose greed has locked and bolted 
the doors of the Carmelite House of 
Mercy in the faces of the sick and suf¬ 
fering poor, now lays desecrating hands 
upon the princely mantle, covets the 
hereditary and feudal sceptre for his 
base-born son, adding to the impudent 
dishonesty of the Swiss innkeeper the 
vulgar braggadocio and swaggering as¬ 
surance of the paid hireling of the 
Corsican usurper, who dared to mount 
the sacred throne of St. Louis; who 
presumed to adulterate with the plebe¬ 
ian blood of a Beauharnais the patrician 
tide flowing in the veins of a daughter 
of the reigning House of Wittelsbach.” 

Dunoisse’s face was not pleasant to 
see, as, perusal ended, he set his small 
white teeth viciously upon his lower 
Up, and, breathing vengeance upon un- 

ed nostrils, scowled menacingly at ‘ 
smug-faced, genteel houses on th~ 

posite side of Cavendish Street. _ 

father’s boast about the “blood royal” 
came back to him, and that “fine Serene 

those good ^people^of Widinitz. Ahj 

been! But at least one might ^count 
it buried; forgotten like these perishing 
strips of decolored, bnttlejiaper. That 

He cleared his forehead of its thun¬ 
der-clouds, and turned back towards 
the bed, but something of the ordeal of 
shame he had passed through was writ- 

Tch hedressef’it! 
ie yellowed fold 


the simple womm who answered: 

“I have always felt that. There are 
characters so highly elevated above the 
crowd of ordinary individuals, that one 
can hardly expect them to be influenced 

monjflace principles that guide and gov- 

“Fortunately for ourselves 1” inter¬ 
polated Dunoisse. . 

“—That, my dear, we who know our¬ 
selves their inferiors in intellect, as in 
personal advantages, cannot pretend to 
judge them,” finished the poor lady. 

“And in proportion with the baseness 
of their^motives and the^mean selfish- 

right fellow-creatures would appear to 
be lavished upon them.” 

“Too true, I fear, my dear Hector,” 
admitted Miss Smithwick, flushing in¬ 
side the neat frills that bordered her 


> op- in the splendor of his earlier years, you 
His would”— she coughed—“have per- 
yal” haps regarded the devotion with which 


ten on his fa< 
of the smile with 
as he silently laic 
of cuttings on th. 
hand. 

“They—they ha 
faltered the poor L 
“It is past and 

" SffiSS* 


with which th 

;hat presented 
ful of gilding 


inremitting diligence 
arshal’s faithful vot- 
of every opportunity 

wr battered ido™“I 
ed, but never sought 


ste? 


cannot pretend to judge him. He ha 
always been a law unto himself.” 

The bitterness of the words, and th 
ironical smile that carved the speaker 1 


“During the last years of the Emper¬ 
or Napoleon’s sequestration at St. Hel¬ 
ena, my dear, your father, chafing at 
the lack of public appreciation which 
his great talents should have c. 


in through the various count¬ 
ed visited in a less peaceful 
\ And, during a visit to the 
estate of a Bavarian nobleman, 
iquaintance he had made dur- 



oisse, but not aloud. 

“There is, or was, in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Widinitz—I speak of the capi¬ 
tal of the Bavarian Principality of that 
name,” went on xMiss Smithwick, “a 
House of Mercy—under the manage¬ 
ment of nuns of the Carmelite Order, 
whose Convent adjoins the Hospital — 
now closed in consequence of the with¬ 
drawal from its Endowment Fund of a 
sum so large that the charitable institu¬ 
tion was ruined by its loss.” 

Hector knew well who had brought 
about the ruin. He sat listening, and 
kept his eyes upon the carpet, lest the 
fierce wrath and scathing contempt that 

Marshal’s faithful partisan. 

“One day in the autumn of 1820,” 


brought to the Widinitz Hous 
struck upon the forehead and 


rode at full speed dowi 
The Hunt swept on af 


ed to the Hospital, as I have said. The 
nun^in charge^of the^Lesser^Ward' — 


ir great need, the House of 
id been founded by a former 

as Sister Terese de Saint Fran- 




i whisper, 
mithwick’s. 


hands thrust downwards between *his 
ately knotted in the young man’s fierce, 


the knuckles started, lividly white in 
color, against the rich red skin. 

“There is no more to tell, my dear I” 
said Miss Smithwick. “You can con- 

And, knowing what followed, one ^s 
tempted to make paraphrase of the 
Scripture story. Had the Samaritans 
passed by and left the wounded man to 
what you have called Fate and Destiny, 
the cruses of oil and wine would not 
have been drained and broken, the 
House of Mercy would not have been 
ransacked and gutted; its virgin despoil¬ 
ed — its doors barred in the faces of the 
dying poor.”^ He laughed, and^the jar- 

hearer tremble. “It is a creditable 
story!” he said, “a capital story for one 
to hear who bears the name he so will- 

, orab^emen**For if fhavTSmel^b. 

my blood — to quote his favorite gibe— 
’ I have also his. And it is a terrible m- 

| he is your father!” pleaded poor 
. Smithwick. 

l “I cannot forget it,” said Dunoisse, 

! -1,1'J ,1_ ill, MM ]M , lip-. I, is a u- 

; lationship that will be constantly 
i brought home. When I see you lying 
’ here, and know what privations you 
l must have endured before the chari- 
■ table owners of this house opened its 
i doors to you, and realize that his were 
- shut because you strove to open his eyes 
f to the precipice of shame towards which 
' his greed and ambition were hurrying 
him, blindly, I ask myself whether, 

with such Judas-blood--— — 

own veins, and such a 1 
desires and selfish sensi 
bring with it!—whether it be possible 
for me^his son,^ to^ive aAife of cleanli- 

“Oh! yes, my dear!” cried the poor 
creature tearfully. “With the good help 
of God! And have you not been honor¬ 
able and brave, Hector, in refusing any 
portion of—that money?” She added, 
meeting Dunoisse’s look ^of surmise: 



M acLj 



the capped, and caped, and apronel 
-ho had been reading to 


ly to bedside, answering , as Dunoisse 
turned to her appealingly the words 
shaping themselves upon his lips that 
asked her: “Shall I go?” 

“It will be hest! . . . Wait at the end 


The voice that spoke was sw«ei; uuu- 
oisse had already recognized in it that 
quality. Barelv raised above an under¬ 
tone—presumably for the sake of oth¬ 
er sufferers within the neighboring 
rooms that opened on the landing from 
behind the shut door 


being poked.—this i 
distinctness the rine 
fine edge of scorn ir 


(. or the clinking 

ce had in its clear 
f crystal: and the 
t cut to the sensi- 


ed to vibrate with her spoken words. 
She saw nothing but the patient in need 
of her, and had passed her arm beneath 
the pillow and was raising the .gray 
head, and had reached a little vial and 
a measuring-glass from a stand that was 
beside tbe bed, before Dunoisse had 
gained the door. It might have been 
five minutes later, as he contemplated a 


’> 1 1 i i 'I' if i i I 

clear and steady regard of eyes that 
English' Charm el and lemmas colli™ 
For they condemned him and judged 
him. the rich man’s son, who had left 
the old dependent to the charity c “ 



glow against the background 
February fog, and London ro 
chimney-pots, as a flashing ruby upon 
gray velvet; as a South American orchid 
seen in relief aainst a neutral-tinted 
screen. His “No!’ had a convincing 
ring; the lightning-flash of his black 

the woman who heard and saw had 
been born with the rare power of hid¬ 
ing and reading men. Her broad white 

folds of her hair, pale nut-brown, with 
the gleam of autumn gold upon the 
edges of its thick waved tresses; the 

lifted and drew apart, smoothing out 
the fold between them; the regard of 
her blue-gray eyes ceased to chill; the 
delicate stern lines of her sensitive 
mouth relaxed. She knew he spoke the 

He saw a tall, slight, brown-haired 
woman in a plain and, according to the 

er scanty gown of Quakerish gray, pro¬ 
tected by a bibbed white apron with 

E ' ets of accommodating size. A 

the gown covered her shoulders. Their 
beauty of line, like the beauty of the 
long rounded throat that rose above her 
collar of unadorned white cambric, the 

ered by her plain tight sleeves, the 
slender rounded hips and long graceful 

simplicity of her dress; as the admirable 
shape and poise of the small rounded 
head was undesignedlv set off by the 
simple, close-fitting,^ white^muslin ^cap, 

lappets. 
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He added, retaining the hand she had the 




i search of another, t< 


ant eyes of soft dark hazel, waiting to 
lead him downstairs as she had guided 
him up. To her he said, as she opened 
the street-door upon the foggy vista of 
Cavendish Street: 

“Be so good, Madame, as to tell me 


“Name of Heaven!—why?” exclaim¬ 
ed Dunoisse. 

“Because,” she said, with a slight fold 
rched browr — 1 - 


ucepted by^ the 


between her arched 
“your friend has bee] 

and there is no^ack of funds, 
really go now if you will be so good as 

Dunoisse was still gaoler of the hand 
she had given, and his grip, unconsci¬ 
ously strenuous, was responsible for that 
fold of pain betwen the nurse’s eye¬ 
brows. He released the hand with 
penitence and distress, saying: 
k “I entr eat youto^forgivemeif I have 

so much pain, and smoothed the pillows 
of so many death-beds.” But his lips, 
only shaded by the little upward- 
brushed black moustache, had barely 
touched her fingers before she drew 
them gently from his, saying with a 

“There is no need for atonement, M. 
Dunoisse. As for this kiss upon my 
hand, I will transfer it with your mes¬ 
sage of farewell to your dear old gov¬ 
erness. My good wishes will follow you 
withers, wherever you may go!” 

way down its lengtL before a bell rang 
house,^a voice sgoke to Dunoisse, 

questinge''- 0 -- 


—- - --the Lady Superintendent 

The elderly attendant answered 

PI “Selling, sir—Miss Ada Merling." 

Where had Dunoisse heard that name 
before? He racked his brain even as 
he said, with the smile that showed his 
small, square white teeth and made his 
black eyes gleam more brightly: 

“I must be once more troublesome, if 
you will allow me. What is the name 
of the lady to whom I was talking just 

The elderly attendant answered, in 
precisely the same form of words: 

“Merling, sir—Miss Ada Merling.” 

XVIII 

The front door of the Hospice for 
Sick Governesses in Cavendish Street 

ing figure of a swarthy, black-eyed 
young foreign gentleman when the 
pleasant-faced elderly woman whose 
duty it was to answer its bell brought to 
the Lady Superintendent a card upon 
a little inlaid tray. She took the card 

“Tell Mr. Bertram that I will come 
down in a few minutes. And I hope 
you did not call himJMaster Robert’ 
thBbm^Hmuunle ^ ^ 

Secretervof StahfatWar?’’’ ™ 

“He is not Secretary at War now, 
Husnuggle, though he may be again. 
Who can tell, when Governments are 
always changing and Cabinets being 
made and remade?” 

“A-cabinet-making he went as a boy, 
and cut his fingers cruel, and the Wraye 
Abbey housekeeper fainted dead away 
at the sight of the blood, they said!— 
and the head-housemaid gave notice at 
being asked for cobwebs, which she 
vowed and declared not one were to be 
found in the place, though answer for 
attics how can you? And he had my 
name pat, Miss Ada, so soon as I answer¬ 
ed the door ‘Halloa, Husnuggle^ he 

to help nurse the sick governessses? 
And I says: ‘Yes, Master Robert, and 


Ind you’ll < 
tcs?” 




nuggle, while y 


nuggle, 

She found in a "little ground-floor par¬ 
lor, sacred to acmints and the semi- 
private interviews accorded by the 
Lady Superintendent to shabby-genteel 
visitors with hungry faces (growing still 
more wan as the tale of penury was 
told) and smartish visitors with imj 
dent faces; apt to flush unc 
under the keen scrutiny of 

- tx -gg plainly v- 


to Heaven-knows-where — comparing 
foreign systems of Hospital manage^ 

findingourseverywhere to be hopelessly 

been talking. I “As it is!” she stud—“And is it not 
-» * ; ~ie we knew it? so that we can prove 

o be strong, perhaps, buUHthe same 
‘Ah I^Ada, 6 Ada r h^aid,' and his 


i 1 furi ’-li' i a red fire glowed 
in its grate of shining steel, and a plump 
id sleek and well-contented cat dozed 


happily upon its hearthrug. 


....Jl, lightly- 

built man of barely thirty, with a 
bright, spirited, handsome face and a 


his black satin cravat—volum 
cording to the fashion of tl 






in his ov 


;d them 






of the pompousness of the ex-Secretary 
of State either in his appearance, voice, 
or handshake: a warm and cordial 


-, .. j ~jks pity me, as 

Peakshire folk would say, f feel fit and 
well.” 

“Where is my Mary?” she asked. 
“Why have you not brought her?” 
“Mary has flown down to Hayshire,” 


_ from*the 

dulled nv 


and though my wife shrank 

ordeal of seeing pain, even d- 

the anaesthetic, she felt it was her dr.,., 

“Dear°Mary she said, and if Dun- 


would stop, l —_ — r - - -- 

watch, and recommence his walk. 

She said, standing in the doorway, , 


?oulTnSt°U\er?at U alU’ nUn ' 
da!” He turned with a look of 
glad relief, and as she noiselessly closed 

vomanly cordial hands 


had not heard, and said, with 


ing! ... the noblest 
me, Ada!” 

le words as though she 


“Her face conjured up 
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The Last Patrol 


iruary the 1st. After < 
storm and cold the In- s 
red, saying th ' ’ 


_, ,_at he had 

ft Fitzgerald on January the 1st, 

traveling from Dav- 

Thereupon Snyder, commanding B 
division of the Yukon, thought hard, 
and telegraphed to Perry, Commissioner 
at Regina, via Eagle, Valdez, and wire- 


er halted, for the wires 

_er the weight of winter 

winds. But, when it did arrive, Demp¬ 
ster’s patrol pulled out for^Fort^Mc- 

him were Constabl?Fyfe, ex-Constable 
Turner, Indian Charles Stewart, and 
three teams of five dogs each. 

Three weeks later Dempster, having 
tramped four hundred and fifty miles, 


: stopped, stared hard 

-long, and stooped over something 

that broke the smooth curves of drifting 

From Fort McPherson south-west to 
Dawson as the crow flies is three hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles. As man walls it 

good deal more. Inspector Fitzgerald 
told Corporal Somers that it was just 
about thirty-five days, and, as you will 
see, Somers had reason to remember 
that just three months Tatar. 

Fitzgerald’s orders w< 
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The Escape 





lUotl 


ied her husband, “so long as shi 


—or to keep it,” Mrs. White shrewdly 
divined. “But whatever the objection 
to her is, I don’t want to know it I” 

Yet the inevitable happened. She 
could not help watching Mrs. Mike with 

she’s good I” she would say), 


S 2 ! 


a little curious?” she asked her hus- 

“Tolerably curious about us, in a 
friendly way, if you mean that,” he ad- 

hand, when I’m at work, and catechises 
me about myself and my plans.” 

“She’s made me tell her every secret 
of my soull” Mrs. White exclaimed. 
“But I don’t mean that. Isn’t there 
something about her just a little—sing- 

fother toT“““‘ n,,t W,> ,l! * 
table ^Tm 

thaiy^but- • j j . 

ed. “In fact, I think she is remarkably 

can be remarkable. She is normal to 
the point of abnormality — a walking 
type-” 

“But the way she gloats I” 

“Gloats?” he questioned. 

“And over the strangest things! Over 
the pots and pans of the kitchen — a 

duster! But the really touching thing 

furniture^ Of course, dear, you ^ know 
I’m not complaining. Anything will do 
now, when we are just starting out. It 
won’t make a particle of difference, after 
we get our old mahogany, that we had : 


, It’s perfectly ev 

No enlightenment as to her past 
came from Mrs. Mike. But her present, 
at any rate, was all that could be de- 

“She doesn’t do the smallest thing in 
a perfunctory way,” Mrs. White said to 

He replied to a note in her voice. 

“You don’t want her to be perfunc¬ 
tory, do you?” 

“No,” she said; “but still-” 

“Out with it!” he commanded.. 

“When it comes to kissing a 


rs. White’s eyes.) 
ut I’ve had a real good 




l’t think you’ve see 
o lose sight of you, 


Mrs. Mike with the furniture she ad¬ 
mired, when they should be able to dis¬ 
card it. Though, of course, in an — 


sweeps with every day. I saw her do 
it, though she didn’t know I did. Now, 
what do you think of that?” 

“I think,” he said dryly, “that it was 


got any idea in the world of letting you 
lose sight of me. I haven’t got too many 
friends. Seemed like I’d die of loneli- ( 


“What preyed o 
choose to put it t— .._ 

house,, with everything going on 

with my hands folded in my lap and 
jviany’s the day I’ve felt that^nothing 

ground, just fainting and famishing. 

Give me a chance to get my blood up 
with good honest work, and I ask no 
better! But there’s Mike,’ she said, and 
sighed. 

Then she smiled a little. 

“Think ^of anybody’s trying to please 
and expecting ^me^to.live in it like a 

m do U ™™too n — 1 for' ! §ike fing menhe 
gets back, next week, he’s got to find me 
there.” 

—?” said they together, re¬ 


“I can’t help wondering if she’s ex¬ 
actly safe,” she said, another day. 

He lowered his newspaper, which he 
was reading by the lighted lamp, and 

admired by Mrs. Mike. 

“Don’t borrow trouble, little woman,” 

wont. ’“We’ll have some, without bor¬ 
rowing, if things keep on this way. And 
I don’t see what’s going to change 

She dropped her sewing into her lap. 
ta^George,” she said, “there’s no use 

ind right you are!” approved Mrs. 
3 from the doorway, so unexpected- 
,at they started. “Right you are — 
iu are able. That’s not for me to 


urmind?” 
nth disappointing coolness 


a French maid t 


The Eyesight and Waning Efficiency 

A large percentage of the workmen whose efficiency decreases with 
middle age owe their declining earning powers to their eyes. Most 
persons experience a change in vision after they pass their fortieth 
birthday, the common trouble being an increasing tendency toward 
farsightedness. In not a few manufacturing plants there is an 
. T ;he best develo ’ 


es of Ml employes are examined by a skilled special 
are common practice, and an effective one, is to insisl 
amination when a superintendent or foreman finds 


loped systems th 
l specialist. Th 


work requiring precision is involved. 




What the Motor Shows are Doing 
for Canada 


By Main Johnson 

When nearly 90,000 people vis 
Torohto Automobile ^— J "“~ 
nine days run ; and i 

equally good m comp»a~~~.a~. v - —,-- v — -- - - 

ed at the other Canadian motor shows purchaser. The trade, for example, 
in such places as Montreal, Ottawa,. Lon- gets the benefit of the tremendous 
don, Winnipeg and Vancouver, it seems amount of advertising generated by the 
scarcely necessary to ask whether ex- show. To say nothing of the outside 
hibitions of this kind are worth while, publicity, the chief advertising asset is 
Some sceptics, however, , still survive, the show itself. The automobile is one 
and still “want to be shown.” Moreov- of the leading, modern, up-to-the-min- 
er, the very success of the automobile ute features of^life to-day, and^the au- 

. " living up*to the repu- 

duct it exhibits. It is 
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alluring ligh* 
decorations. 


and irntiative. .It 






the full charm of the time of blossom¬ 
ing; canaries sing songs except when 
their voices are drowned out by a regi¬ 
mental brass band, and by an orchestra 
of stylish young ladies especially im¬ 
ported from Boston Town. Electric 
lights beyond computation make the 
scene as gay and bright as an out-door 
fete in Italy, and I lower* are as com¬ 
mon as at a Mardi Gras festival. 

Brilliant as is the spectacle, it does 
not overshadow the real centre of infer¬ 


tile business, represented by a light Am¬ 
erican parcel-post delivery wagon, and, 
at the other extreme, by a ten-ton truck 


accompanied the growth of the automo¬ 
bile industry, the tires, the oils, the oil- 
storage systems, the chains, the trim¬ 
mings, the lighting and ignition spec¬ 
ialties, the autometers and speedome¬ 
ters, the tire fillers, the carpets and the 

is a normal man, he will be astounded 
atthe display ,^and will say in his heart, 

wonderful even than I thought it was. 
I am out of touch with things if I 

ing the type all the time), besides think- 
of'mTmJ whiohTs a decided asset to the 
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dealer who, during the evening, sug¬ 
gests that he should buy a car. 

Svw^„i t;~~, - 3 greatly bene- 

:e the electrics, 
a not had the 


fitted by the shows. I 
for example. For son 
er, the electric vehicle 
sale in Canada that ii 


this, as in most cases, it is largely a 
matter of education, and the automobile 
show, as an educational institution, is 
gradually building up a large body of 
opinion in favor of electrics. Results 
are already apparent. Prospects in the 
big Canadian cities are much better this 
spring than ever before, and the elec- 

into its own. It isn’t as if”he growth 
the trade in electrics was goinj* to 

” whichis 


—--will, f 

help the other. 

Motor cycles were prominent at the 
exhibitions. In fact, the changes in 
these models were more pronounced and 
striking than those in the “legitimate” 
field of four-wheeled cars. The cycles 
are becoming neater and neater, and in 

the graceful lines of the bicycle. Im¬ 
provements in the side-car are almost 
spectacular. Instead of the bare, open, 
uninviting basket, there are now models 
witha steel, enclosed compartment, with 

general picturesque appearance of a 
closed-in sleigh. The public crowded 
about these exhibits, and the effect on 
the business can hardly be over-estim air¬ 
ed. 

Manufacturers of automobiles, are one 

of the widest. fl.wn.trA aIahsas in tbobnoi- 
ness world, 
ards of malr 
stimuli; 


- 0 —I selling, require 

to keep them up to their best 
he motor show is the effective 


lulating force that ] 
h speed continuous 


high spe 


mously. Every little 
mow well enough, they 
) a “show-down.’ They 


have to exhibit their product in op¬ 
en market to the public in competition 
with all their rivals. The full glare of 
publicity is upon them; defects in then- 
car will be spotted by a foe if not by a 
friend. Such a period of testing is a 
blessing to seller and buyer alike. 

There is one real drawback to the 
automobile show, and that is the immo- 
An automobile, in its 

_, something that moves, 

i well. As far as the shows are 

using part of its sp 


bility of the cai_. -,. 

very essence, is something that m 

and moves well. As far as the show_ 

machines might as well 
; the Toronto Show, one 
. this difficulty by 

where they exercised their cars. (Jf 
course, they could only drive them 
slowly, but they at least gave the public 
an ocular proof that the automobiles 
could go. It also gave an opportunity to 
demonstrate the methods of starting, 
controlling and driving better than 
with an hour’s talking. 

Other firms would have done the 
same thing probably^ they had had 

crowded for space, but this overcrowd¬ 
ing was less at the recent Toronto Show 
than at any previous year. Next season 
there is talk of using four buildings at 
the Exhibition Grounds instead of the 
two this year. Let us suggest that each 
firm be allotted enough sj>ace to provide 

it improve the general space ensemble of 
the exhibition by adding the attraction 
of motion, but it would help the public 
to understand the actual working of 
a motor-car, and would assist the deal¬ 
ers in making interesting demonstra¬ 
tion. It would be harder to do this with 
a gasoline car than with an electric, or 
rather it would have been very much 
harder a couple of years ago. With the 
modern self-starters, however, and the 
greater facilities for grading speeds, the 
difficulties should be lessened. Even if 
the scheme proved impracticable for 
gasoline automobiles, its use could cer- 

models. 

For the person who wants to buy a 
car or who has the intention of getting 
one the moment he is able (and who 
hasn’t such an intention?) it is of the 
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electric l^hting. They an 
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can compare,, one by one, the different f 
body models, and can figure out what \ 
color of all those displayed would please ( 
them best, the standard black, or the j 
gray, the frolicsome red, or the fash- 
ionable yellow shades, or, perhaps the 
distinguished-looking white car. All . 
this they can settle with the complete 
evidence before them. 

That the public does take a keen in¬ 


's. A stripped ch 
ue invariably atti 


_ _, forceful 

speech, in which he emphasizes the un¬ 
paralleled merits of his particular ma¬ 
chine. After the talk is finished, the 
crowd moves on to another space, hears 
a similar lecture, and after one or two 
more experiences of this sort, really be- 
-- - —mt. t jj 6 mechanical 

„ --— --ttitude toward 

those they may see in the future. 

The people at motor shows all want to 
own an automobile, and why shouldn’t 



3 can adopt th 


As a pleasure car, quite divorced from 
business, the auto is a valuable boon. 
The delights of extended tours, of visits 


~.rareciated. The he__ - 

being in the open country and in the 
fresh air is also a benefit which will nev¬ 
er pass away. A motorist, also, with his 
facility < of transportation, feels the 

acen^^d^loses^ the last touch^TMrrow 


appointments with greater facility an 
accuracy than ever before. If they ai 
connected with a manufacturing c 
wholesale firm, they can run from on 
branch to another with no delay an 
with none of the fatigue involved in 
street car journey under modern ovei 


plishes all th: 

A - J o rthe _ 

is as rapid* as in the last five, the whole 
system of transportation of goods will 
be revolutionized. Firms that never 
thought of a truck five years ago, are 
enthusiastic users to-day, and as busi¬ 
ness men study the question more and 
more thoroughlv. they come to the con¬ 
firmed opinion that in most lines of 
trade, the motor truck is bound to sup¬ 
plant the horses. Before a man makes 
the change let him estimate every fea¬ 
ture of cost, efficiency, time. He can 
get statistics from other firms in his 
own line, who will tell what their exper- 


■or of the motor 


raid be proof in 



Canadian Public Affairs 



By E. W. Thomson 


HIS Royal 


It has happened because his Mini; 
have ignored and therefore violated 
British North America Act, Canada’? 
fundamental law. Clause 8 ordains a 




ruin of Constitutions and Institutions; 
prevalence of public disorders; usurpa¬ 
tion by Dictators, Oligarchies, Aristo- 




lodern, with arbitrary 

..-aw analagous to that of 

Mr. Borden. This Dominion, like Great 


“parliamentary gov- 

. _ hereditary regulative 

’-the Monach-whose Deputy 
' ~ >r-General. If King 


,’s incessant labors, 
travelling last year, his pre-occup; 
with his Navy scheme and with his 
nected design to ascertain clearly 
. ther “Imperial Federation” be fee 


mier. Itjnust be presumed that^our 
comply with Law be interpreted by that 


ot but be fevered by plain, Ontario, havii 


largely of immigrants less patient than 
bom-Canadians and other Britons. 
Their cup of exasperation is full al¬ 
ready. In recent debate at Ottawa 
Western representatives have testified 
that, their constituents cannot sell their 
f for lack of that free ad- 


per cent. more. If Ontario and the 
Provinces to her eastward, now collec¬ 
tively having 186 M. P.'s, were similar- 


ie due—their M. P.'s 




They should deeply- -, 

because Ontario’s prosperity depends 
largely on tranquillity of the huge Wes- 


_M. P. for each 21,__ 

tants, and the West one for each 49,- 
739. Fair play is here a missing jew- 
m_ -ii— loans wish to 


' and tharfore ou 

air bigger'n tneir’n.” If wise t^ueen 
Victoria's wise son put up much longer 
with that sort of thing in his Ministry 
the lieges may well wonder. 

Some Ministerialists say,—“0, but 
the West could not get its due represen¬ 
tation by a Redistribution Act. The B. 
N. A. Act does not require a general 
election to follow Redistribution closely. 
This House of Commons may legally 
hold on till 1916.’’ True. But the leg¬ 
al may not be always^the^moral or^prac- 


to by Mr. Anson, is, it be largely a good measure, as the pres- 
lmportant; for while ent writer still inclines to believe it, 
4-1 —«.* ..-.-t a forced election in which 





cussion in the West woild probably 
turn on the impropriety and illegality 
of the Ministry’s refusal to redistribute 
representation. This would infallibly 
be regarded by theWest as requiring 


of the census of 1901, wov_ j 

he followed by Eedistribution according 
to the census of 1911, and then, immed¬ 
iately, by another general election, no 
matter which party were “in.” To avoid 
thus cursing the country by two elec¬ 
tions, with a period of something like 
business anarchy between them, would 
surelv be the moral duty of the Pre¬ 
mier,' even if immediate Redistribution 
were not his plain legal duty. It does 
not appear conceivable that Mr. Borden, 
so honorable and so respected by all 
Canada, so fair as he has shown him¬ 
self this session on points of order in 
debate, could be capable of so mean a 
design as to withold Redistribution for 


d election, he might soon have a 
chance! Would he illegally wit 
^distribution by way of entrenc 
limseU in office through Sir W 


1 ; hli by way of”entrench- 

ing himself in office through Sir Wil¬ 
frid Laurier’s reluctance to put the pub¬ 
lic to the trouble of two elections? 
Would not such reliance on an adver¬ 
sary he too shabby 1 Ihavesuchrespect 
for the Premier as to believe that he 
will put himself right soon. It cannot , 
be for that gallant gentleman to uni- , 
tate the dead-beat tenant who won’t pay f 
overdues because he feels that a merci- [ 
ful owner probably won’t distress the , 
whole street by forcing Mr. D. B. and , 
his children out into the open! j 

If the Law did not require immediate s 
Redistribution surely the “Naval Aid t 
Bill” would, in order that this may be i 
submitted as solely as possible for ap- t 
proval or rejection by the electorate. If J 



ana mmseii tnen promptly can an elec¬ 
tion on his Naval project, it might be 
approved on its merits, particularly if 
he disclosed details of his plan for build¬ 
ing cruisers, etc., in Canada. His 

’rom“ re“raal° STwllldmt 
,y be made by forcing it through 

— -Toepnt.fltivA Hnnsfi. with a 


ir. There could be no need for 
f such forcing had the Ministry 

^ferenrintendeTto^onim 
i Laurier and the Borden Navy pro- 
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The Premier’s three battleships, ish Columbia and Nova Scotia, when 
a: ~ Ttr: '*- a - 1 — — A J — — soon after Canada shall have placed 

__ree n |readnoughte er TL^s^adrons 
would , of course, be supplied with the 


and Sir Wilfrids two coast-and-com- c 
merce-defence Units could be 
forwarded under the Laurier IS 
1 “ ■’ ” 1 profound diffe 


er Navy Ac 


of the two schemes in point of “Imper¬ 
ialism," “Centralization," “Decentraliz¬ 
ation," “Autonomy," “Tribute," and 
all the rest of that contrary hullabaloo, 

perceive immensity between Tweedle¬ 
dum and Tweedledee! Mr^ Borden j>ro- 

eontinually at the ^disjDosal^ and^ under 

Sir Wilfrid virtually proposes 
nder Ottawa when 




floating-mines apparatus 


that they shall be under 


, id British Columbia col_, 

coal mines, settlements, etc., could be 
promptly closed, did any enemy of 
Great Britain threaten them. As a mil- 

it of supplying a sufficient defence for 
Canada far more speedily than such de¬ 
fence can be obtained by Sir Wilfrid’s 
proposal that we go undefended until 
Canada can build and outfit floating 
The debate at Ottawa has 


This reminds me of a footman’s grand- 1 
iose profession that he is his own mas- , 
ter when the Master isn’t ordering him. , 
Lord Roseberry, as quoted by Mr. Bor- , 
den, declared that the Dominions ad- j 
here to “a fool’s bargain" while they j 
remain liable to be dragged ir A ~ * 1 ~- 

United Kingdom’s wars. The F- 

' ~'r Wilfrid 'alike declare that Can- 
”1 remain ready to lavish their 
and last drop of blood” in U. 

’' ;h is oratorical bosh. 


Mr. John Ewart, K. C., and many 
other native Canadians, including the 

freed from liability to be “dragged” into 
™f S deire to se6 S oSiada y sp--™- 


id for Great Britain’s defence, bu 


— --d reproach from 

some Liberals by contending that the 
Premier’s scheme is, so far as exposed, 
not bad but good. M. Borden indicated, 
in his introductory speech, that the Ad- 


__hour. With our 

coasts so insured Mr. Borden could, if 
backed by ^Parliament, hasten to con- 

he designs to build in Canada/ Upon 
their completion Canadian crews and 
officers, trained in the meantime, could 
be put in charge, whereupon the King’s 
Old Country squadrons could be reliev¬ 
ed from Canadian defence. This mili¬ 
tary plan would involve no infringe¬ 
ment of Canada’s real independence. It 
would consist perfectly with our exist¬ 
ing political relation to Great Britain, 
which the Opposition incessantly de¬ 
clare they wish to preserve intact, which 
Ministerialists allege they wish to con¬ 
serve pending that “Imperial Federa¬ 
tion” for which they long, and which 
appears to some of us impracticable and 
undesirable. A Voluntary Union of 
British self-governing countries exists 
now. It has become firmer with every 
increase of independence in the Domin- 

plete independence under the common 
Crown would imply a Voluntary Union* 


unbreakable, the most perfect 
dent brethren of any sound fam- 


gency existent, oi 


terranean or Sea of Marmora. Berlin 
sought for years to establish lirrn friend¬ 
ship with the Porte; the Turks were 

ed on the German systems by German 
instructors; the great Emperor William 


fectly evident, and believes that far 

appears to, since he does not hasten to 
direct defence for Nova Scotia and Brit¬ 
ish Columbia. All signs in Europe con- 

primarily between the Germanic > and 
Sclavonic peoples, secondarily ' 

France, Italy, and Gr> n * 


The Balkan Confederation may : 

stantinople, 
aim at gain! „ 
important strategic 
:-Closing 


England began with in Egypt—a game 
perfectly consistent with expectation 
that Turkey would long gradually de- 


_of the downfall of Tur- 1 

Europe before 




' ' place, is perfectly 


Liberals at Ottawa contend that Great 
Britain’s and therefore Canada's emer¬ 
gency, has vanished I It has but shif ted 


incredible. 

will but gi\_ 

the inevitable struggle 
ople. Russia is at the t 

they cannot, afford u r —-- 

Itada'iSd Great Britain, 
whose possessions in the Mediterranean 

and whose route to India would be dan- nests ujj. r 7T“ J 

gerouslv flanked did Constantinople provision oi sufficient defence for Lan- 
andthe ^ea of Marmora fall into virtual adian coasts against raiders from any 

acquiring naval strength. Germany’s Necessary ships and outfits can be 
great fleet for North Sea service was speedily obtained from England s sound 
planned and built while the Turks ^ ..nmmmmunnB nmisAra. 


plainly increased. New European com- 
■ ! ‘ions appear probable, with_sever- 

nnatic confusion prevails. There is 
.jlling where ambitious Japan may 
turn up. All these huge, vague dangers 
may pass slowly away, but they are now 
present, lienee it surely is stark mad- 


i is only because pay ample to en 
; including many of the trained 
! charged, is not offered. By t 


with the Porte s 


either^Constantinople s 
g places in the Medi- l 




fllfvt 
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an supplies attractable by such shall find se 
le Admiralty offers. 41 — * * ~ 


ur half-hearted “I 


politicians afford I Asleep to imminent tors may, as Mi 
danger, risking their country, talking real Jingoes to 
in their sleep about the dream that our it seems that C 
political independence may or may not 
be impaired more by _ one dilatory 


pertaining? Do on 

tonomists’ never reflect tnat the elec- 

_ Tffml 

- Canadians in general say 

_the Parties: “A plague on 

>oth your houses.” Give us defence 
prickly for Canada as she is. Wa and 
posterity may^ be trusted 

* Independe 


— -j follow 
that the es- 


who preserved and enhanced.” 



A MEMORY 


A boyish face I met to-day, 

Seemed strangely to remind me 
Of school-days—over long ago— 

And the Boy Who Sat Behind Me. 

For, through the strain and stress of 

To^schoobfriends scattered*!farand wide 
And the Boy Who Sat Behind Me. 


_, with other girls 

And boyish friends, you’d find me; 
■D..X - At -- £ -, re dplace— 

at Behind Me. 


as the Boy Who Sa 


A friendship innocent, unspoiled, 

And yet—and yet! I mind me, 

A hand found mine beneath the desk— 
’Twas the Boy Who Sat Behind Me. 

And, strolling home one summer eve, 
When stars beamed on us kindly, 

I found my Boy had grown a Man, 

My Boy Who Sat Behind Me. 


He said he would not bind me, 
But work for me and wait for me— 
Brave Boy Who Sat Behind Me. 


>y Who Sat Behind Me. 


5 my young Gs 
ay Who Sat Be 


The snowflake drifts against the pane, 
Its chilling breath reminds me 
The snow rests on his quiet bed— 
My Boy Who Sat Behind Me. 

—Freda Ernst. 


The Career of “Ralph Connor” 


By Harris L. Adams 


A COMPETENT critic, when discuss¬ 
ing the writings of Ralph Connor, 
stated that he had been quite misguided 
as to the game of poker, and that his 


in touch with expert players. T 
however, added that when ou 


both forcibly and 
better. The advc_. 


sTo l n 


•s, indicated by the pos- 
uesaiun ui iu a lamily of the famous Gor- 

isisteeswztt 

field of war. 

Ralph Connor, the nom de pli 
Rev. Charles W. Gordon, D.D., o: 
nipeg, is a Presbyterian minister 

father and grandfather were - . 

him, but in his veins runs the blood 


not Gaelic, as is often supposed. It was 
presumably one of his father’s congre¬ 
gation who, when the Fenian Invasion 
from the United States was threatened, 
made the remark: “They may capture 
Toronto, but they’ll no tak Zorra. ” 
After studying at the St. Mary’s Col¬ 
legiate Institute and teaching himself 
for a short time, Gordon came to the 
University of Toronto. Among his col¬ 
lege experiences, probably the one to 
which Ralph Connor owes most, was 
the fine classical scholarship of Princi¬ 
pal Maurice Hutton from whom he ac¬ 
quired his literary tastes and his philos¬ 
ophical outlook on life and its prob¬ 


at relative of the family wt 
mis General Gordon, poDula: 
se Gordon. 


young Gordon did, with George Paxton 
Young, who has been described as the 
Prince of Teachers, without deriving 
great and lasting benefit from his whole¬ 
some idealism. To Sir Daniel Wilson 
may be ascribed his keen historical 
sense. Though Gordon never was a 
mathematician yet to the teaching of 
such master minds as Professor Loudon, 
afterward President of the University, 
, and Professor Baker, now Dean of the 
i Faculty of Arts, is largely due the habit 
of clear thinking and close reasoning, 
which has made him a leader in Church 


garry School Days.” When he was £ 
Fad the family moved to Harrington, lr 
the County of Oxford, which contains 
the famous township^ ^of Zorra. The 
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__ u „_brother, Dr. Gilbert 

vereity^of: 


1 deatn ol his brother Gilbert 
bs the old saying, that the 
' ’M* the. 


battle to the don 


~ __ift, nor the l„.. 

strong. In the Gordon family circle, 
there was many an anxiety over the first i 
delicate, health of Charlie, whereas Gil- often 
bert was the very type of stalwart ro- ous ti 
bustness. Gilbert, the strong one, died especis 
in the very prime of life, just as his am- son an 


Charlie, the delicate one, now 
dition to his literary work, und< 
the arduous duties of an importar 


church, and performs, 

Western fashion, his du 

In addition he finds ti- 0 „ 

to supervise (as he does very shrewdly) 
the investment of the immense profits 
resulting from the sale of his books; and 
it is alleged, to act as Critic-in-Chief of 
the Robfin Government and of the 
methods of Hon. Robert Rogers. 

After graduation Dr. Gordon studied 
at Knox College, then presided over by 
Principal Caven, and subsequently at 
Edinburgh. Space will not permit any 
detailed account of his tour of Europe, 
and of his visits to every part of Scot¬ 
land. How accurately he observed, and 


ment for his life’s work, but more tl 
to any of these, or to all combined, 
author owes his literary greatness to 
refining influence of a cultured ho 
His father - ' ~ ' 


With such another, Faith in woman- 

Beats wtthhis blood, and trust in all 
things high 
Comes easy to him.” 

Next in importance to the part of his 
mother in the moulding of his charac¬ 
ter was that of an only sister of cultivat- 
and singular charm. Dr. Gor- 
is devoted to his sister, 
companied him during his 
it to Edinburgh. The two 
njoyed together the preci- 
isures of English literature, 
y their Browning, Tenny- 
Stevenson, and frequently had 
keen well matched debate on 
hemes. Truly her sweet influ- 
m swayed him to her orbit and 
affected his life and thought, 
ntimely death of his lovely sis- 
,a, in 1894, during his second 

_ Scotland, was a severe blow to 

: Ralph Connor, so keenly felt that the 
-r 1-a of t ^e aw f u i tragedy of 

-as the preparation of the 


energy ings. 
cewdly) Such then 


thinking was the rule—excellent educa¬ 
tional advantages, the St. Mary’s Col¬ 
legiate Institute in the famous days of 
William Tytler and his successors, the 
University of Toronto in the glorious 
days of McCaul and Maurice Hutton, 
Sir Daniel Wilson, Paxton Young, Lou- 


men of the West and with Dr. Robert- 

Brng^h^onS h^besTSo^foU 
lowed by a second visit to Scotland du 
ing which Ralph Connor dii 



Scotland he accepted the call of St. 
Stephens Church, Winnipeg, and threw 
x..--1* ~- 3at energy and vigor in¬ 

work. This church, 


nflueB i'n S mSSn 0 Can^a he Sis 1 
•haracteristic of the man, that he ex- I 


J. M. King, formerly Principal of 
itoba College, who before going to 
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students, including Gordon l 


seen many of tin 
lakes of Canada, 

known to the ordi_„ . 

the Marshes” describes 


requite o 


._ :S 

W ffis 1 Een interest in athletics, kept np 
since his college days, helps to make Dr. 
Gordon a great favorite, especially 
anH>ng flrayoung people of Winnipeg 

Not only does he discharge the work 

faithfully and efficients, hut^fldso 
takes an increasingly important and 
prominent part in the work of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church in Canada. He is Con¬ 
venor of several important committees; 
and on questions of church policy and 
statesmanship no voice is more prevail¬ 
ing than that of Dr. Gordon ofWinni¬ 
peg- 

in regard feTthelSr ofKnial h£ 
tory at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
endowed by the generosity of one of her 
most distinguished graduates, Dr. James 
Douglas, Dr. Gordon was Chairman of 
the Committee appointed to find a sol¬ 
ution, and the matter has been settled 


ig Imperial problems and Can- 

.. .mditions with Dr. Gordon and 

find that few others have so accurate a 
knowledge of Canada and its needs, or 
have thought more profoundly on the 
problems with which Canada is face to 
face and must solve. 

His Alma Mater, Knox College, recog- 


zzz 1 


Royal Society of Can- 


__ -ie lines re_ _ 

The chair is now ably filled by Profe 
W. L. Grant, who left a mr* , — 
position at Oxford to carry 

work to which his e m inent.. 

cipal Grant, had devoted his life. 

Notwithstanding the heavy demands 
of his pastoral, ecclesiastical, and liter¬ 
ary work, Dr. Gordon keeps thoroughly 
posted on all the great public questions 
of the time. He has made a special 
study of the relations of capital and 
When appointed Chairma 


le Board^of Conciliation^ u 


strike in Winnipeg of the Street Rail¬ 
way employees, he succeeded in bring¬ 
ing the warring parties together, and in 
effecting a settlement along the lines 
which he himself worked out. 

Man^ of the leading thinkers of 

bers now visit Canada, make a point of 


the South, that Ralph Connor’s first 
book, which was highly valued in Eng¬ 
land, was rejected by the United States 
Publishers, though when his fame be¬ 
came established the sales of pirated 
editions mounted up to the millions, 
and publishers eagerly competed for the 
privilege of printing his next book, 
%ky Pilot,” in the following year of 
1899. Onlv two years elapsed before 
the publication of his next book, “The 
Man from Glengarry,” which was fol¬ 
lowed the next year by “Glengarry 
School Days.” Two years later (1904} 
appeared “The Prospector,” to be fol¬ 
lowed in 1906 by “The Doctor”; in 
1908 by his Biography of Dr. James 
rruxessor Robertson and a booklet “The Angel 
lucrative an ^ the Star.” Four years ago appeared 
the ereat “ T h® Foreigner” and in 1912 ■ Corpor- 
ler Prin- al Cameron,” which contains an ade- 
p- ’ quate tribute to the patriotic work of 

that splendid body of The North-West 
Mounted Police, and was discussed in a 
recent issue of MacLean’s as the best 
seller of the month. 

Space will not permit a detailed ana¬ 
lysis of his literary work or an estimate 
of its value. A close study, however, 
of his productions to date forces the con¬ 
clusions upon one, that in Ralph Con¬ 
nor we have the promise and potency of 
a great literary work, which will truly 
and nobly interpret the voice of the 
Canadian West, a work which will finely 
combine the force and robust vigor of 
“The Man from Glengarry,” with the 
• " polish of “The Sky Pilot” and 


r the 


*k Rock,” and do for this pr 


ation what was so splendidly done 
le last, by Charles Mair. 
e task is a worthy one, for the time 


• a fatal decay, but casting off the old 
id wrincl’d skin of corruption to out- 
ve these pangs and wax young again, 
itering the glorious ways of Truth and 


Rethinks I see in my mind a i 


ing herself like a 
strong man after sleep, and shaking her 
invincible locks. Methinks I see her 


Great Empire of which_ v _, 

more truly than even in the mighty 
days of Cromwell, say with Milton in 
his “Areopagitica”:— 

“For as in the body, when the blood . - 

is fresh, the spirits pure and vigorous, as an Eagle muing her mighty mon 
not only to vital, but to rational facul- and kindling her undazzl’d eyes at 

ties, and those in the acutest, and the u -- : - J ■ 

perfect operations of wit and subtlety, 
it argues in what good plight and con¬ 
stitution the body is, as that it ^-* 

only wherewith to guard well 


and h ne SU 


7, but to 


test points < 


while the wh 
flocking bird! 
the twilight, 

gabble would 
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In Safe Hands 



By Owen Oliver 


There was nothing lacking in Ralph ( 
Trevor’s manner to his sister when ne 1 
met her at Woodbury Station. Her s 
manner lacked cordiality. She did not * 
speak to him until they had walked 1 
through the High Street and come to 1 
a little country lane. 

“How is he?” she as 


nt breathed audibly, and 


“You think I’ll be a party to that! 
she cried fiercely. 

“Yes,” said Trevor, quite calmly. 1 



“he thinks that he has asked you al¬ 
ready,” he said. 

Mrs. Hunt stopped walking. 

“What do you mean?” 

“He has lost all memory of the last 
three weeks. The doctor says they of¬ 
ten do in these cases. They don’t re¬ 
cover it, as a rule.” 

“What do you mean?” his sister ask¬ 
ed again. 

Her voice was as quiet as before, but 
her big black eyes had quickened. 

“I have supplied him with a mem- 



came round his memory had stopped 
at three weeks ago; Saturday afternoon, 
four forty-five. He had just met you m 
the park. You were a black-and-white 


to finds hi. 


in bed in the will. 


He’ll like you all the better for 
coyness, and begin again at once, 
i my word, Edie, I believe you’ve a 
I for the chap. Well, you’ll make 

ill, 'if yc 


“Yes,” said the worn 


“The doctor thinks not Anyhow, he 
will only know what comes back, and 
not what doesn’t. He can’t possibly be 
sure that there aren’t other things which 
he doesn’t recall; tendr* 1 --- 

& “YouSast 1” 

“Y'ou—beauty I Shal 
“You may as well, si 


lon’t remember?’ I pretended—’ r 
“Stop 1” Mrs. Hunt seized her broth- 
t’s arm fiercely. “Do you mean that 
e was distressed at the idea?” 

“Not a bit,” said Trevor coolly. “He 
as distressed at forgetting the engage- 


well, rather pleasantly curious about it. 
He remembered admiring you for a 
long time, he said, and the idea of pro¬ 
posing to you had been in his mind. I 
gather that his sister had done her best 
to put it out. Do you know her?” 

K *es. She looks like a doll; but she 
has the brains of. half a dozen people. 
She’s clever, I warn you I” 

“She’ll be clever if she stops him now. 
He quite fancies your coming and fuss¬ 
ing over him. Upon my word, a blush 
becomes you, Edie.” 

“If I were a man,” said Mrs. Hunt, 
“I think I should horsewhip you I I am 

going to do this in my- T 

tell him plainly that 

“Don’t be a fool!” 
his cigarette. 

“And that he must t 
he wants to — and not unless." 

“Oh!” Trevor laughed. “That’s all 


i, you shall never touch anoth¬ 
er penny of his money through me. I 
swear it by our dead mother! Not if it 
is to save you from hanging; and I ex¬ 
pect it win come to that. Look at me, 
and see if I mean it.’ 

Trevor lit a fresh cigarette and smil¬ 
ed. 

“Already I see you the haughty wife 
of the rich squire, and myself the out¬ 
cast relative^ he said with mockjfiam- 
tiveness. ell, youre nrt a b 

mber.olc’ ’ ’ T “ 
That’s a 

j -lever gjv 

of this? But you’re nc 
as that.” 

“I really don’t know how bad I am,” 
Trevor owned candidly. “But I don’t 
think I’m bad enough to round on you, 
Edie.” 

He put his hand on her shoulder; but 
she shook it away. 

“Don’t touch meP’ she cried fiercely; 
and they walked on. 

She went straight up to the injured 
man’s room when they reached the inn. 
The nurse eyed her, and went out quick- 

ly '“My word l” she told the landlady. 
“She’s a beauty I And mighty fond of 
him, if I’m a judge.” 

Mrs. Hunt sat down beside the couch. 

“Kalph has told me that you have for¬ 
gotten/ she said. Her voice trembled. 
S Of course you are free.” 

The sick man smiled at her faintly. 

‘How beautiful you are,” he said. “I 


— if “But 


weUUfyou^ 

"that iX Hi? “ 
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always called him that, 

,--— twelve years the young- 

‘You’ve got into a mess^as usual, 

you! ^How dM it happen?” 

“Trevor says^that the steering-gear 

and laughed again. 

“Never mind the steering-gear. How 
did you go wrong?” 

They looked at each other. 


5 engaged to lier two days be- 
« accident,” he said, like some 
e who is sticking to a story. 
“According to Mr. Trevor — in the 
ys that you don’t remember! What a 
bj jrouare, Jack! Now, really?” 


but there’s no proof that she assisted 
him in his villainies. We can trust the 

case. He has a very poor opinion of 
Trevor. I have a poorer.” 

“You can’t think much less of him 
than I do. But I won’t think badly of 
Edith, whatever the doctor says.” 

Mrs. Newcombe shrugged herself like 


, remember,” he 

was a little surprised, because, after our 
conversation, I had almost made up my 
mind to give up the fancy. I did have 
a liking for her, you know, May.” 

“No doubt they knew that!” 

k “I see S svhatyon mean. of course. I’ll 


man, baby brother 1” 

“Do you think so badly of her, 
May?” he asked wistfully. 

Mrs. Newcombe’s face grew older, and 
she stifled a sigh. 

she is a bit of an adventuress — driven 
to it by necessity, and by that villian of 
a brother; but I don’t think she’s really 
bad. She isn’t quite our class, Jack, and 
—well, you wouldn’t let yourself fall in 
love with her if you could help it, would 


you?” 

- ■ “I don’t know that I can.” 

“If you knew that she had entered 
course. 111 into this infamous plot—it is infamous, 
didn’t quite Jack—you wouldn’t marry her then, I 

infamous to suspect it.” 

“Ah! But you do! If I bring it home 
w weeks ago. to her? iTou wouldn’t marry her?” 
t.” “No, no! I’d shoot myself first! I 

May; I like her a good 


doubts, onl 
“Only,” 

brother?” 


_he’s awfully 
j — no idea how kind 1 
l to her coming in, and — 
of myself for having any 


“Poor old baby brother!” She 1 
him softly. “I’m sorry; but it’s b 
know, dear. I will find ou A v ~' 


junction, and went to see the doctor. I 
cross-examined him, like a lawyer’s 
wife. I’d talked it over with Tom, of 
course, and he made some inquiries. He 
found out a good deal about Trevor. 
No, nothing very bad about her. She 


“Yes, dear. You’ 
you’re sensible.” 

“I’m sensible!” She nodded gravely. 
“You place yourself in my safe hands?” 

“Yes,” he agreed; “but if you can’t 
bring it home to her, I’m to have the 
benefit of the doubt and marry her. I 
want to! You’ll remember that?” 

“Yes, dear, I’ll remember that.” 

She kissed h i m once more, wiped her 
eyes, and flitted down-stairs. Finding 
Trevor and Mrs. Hunt alone in the inn 
parlor, she closed the door, and took a 
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again. “My brother is returning home ly. I ler babyish way 1 

with me this afternoon. My husband is spoke and looked like- - 

coming to fetch us. He is my brother’s the case to my brother like this: ‘If • 

^our brother is not an infant,” Tre- STtti 


\C 


“Neither 

them^out™ 


am I! My brother h 
elf in mv hands.” She he 
intily. "“They are strong 


months. If you believe in them, 
ist agree to that.’ What do you 
ie will answer? Do you think 


mm 





Canada’s Chances in the Money 
Market 


By John Appleton 


N EMINENT Tc 


to the wr 


er that during the presei 
would be tight. He did not mean that 
the present acute stringency would be 

be much harder to get during the whole 

been during the past year or so. This 
view is held also by leading bankers in 
Montreal. There is, of course, some dif¬ 
ference of opinion amongst bankers as 
to the exact nature of the causes which 
affect conditions in Canada. Some of 
them take an optimistic view. In mak¬ 
ing enquiries with a view to eliciting 
the opinion of the men^who have charge 

ed to one manager that his colleague 
took an optimistic view of the immed¬ 
iate future. “Yes/’ he said, “he has 
a little money to lend at call to-day and 
that is making him feel better.” The 
banker, optimistic in his views, has good 


It speaks well for the Canadian bank¬ 
ing system, and for the credit of Canada 
as a whole, that so critical a period has 
practically passed without serious dis- 


mits of their being retailed to investors 
so as to yield 5 per cent., it indicates that 
a very severe stringency exists. “Pres- 

ference that the stringency at that time 
was accompanied by a somewhat drama- 

ment made to the writer by one of the 
leading bankers of the continent. 

To realize how stringent is the money 
market it is only necessary to examine 
the rates in force by the leading state 
banks of Europe, and the average rate 
in New York. London’s bank rate is 
the one of most concern to Canada. Av¬ 
eraging the February rate there for ten 
"ears, it is found to be 3.56 as compared 
ith one at the present time of o.OO. 
rom November to the following July 
le tendency is downward and from 
„ jly onward to December the trend is 
upward. A ten-year period is in review. 
Exceptional conditions have arisen oc¬ 
casionally which interrupted this nor¬ 
mal trend. 

In Germany the easy money period 
of the year, as determined by a ten-year 
average, is in April and in New York 
in May. The German rate is at present 
six per cent, and in New York the rate 
is high compared with the average of a 
few months ago. At these higher rates 
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In the New York clearing house bank 
deposists are over $100,000,000 less 
than they were a year ago and the sur¬ 
plus reserve on February 21 was $7,- 
747,000 as compared with $28,700,000 
a year' ago, and $40,359,000 two 

K 3 ago. The Bank of Eng-' 
’s proportion of reserve to lia¬ 
bilities during February averaged 46 
per cent, as compared with an average 
during the past five years of approxi¬ 
mately 52. General decreases in cash 
reserve, when they should be increases, 

some°uneaaineas PrOPerly 8i ' dnS 1196 * 
Canadians, realizing that so much 
capital is drawn from abroad to develop 

eye on these fundamental considera¬ 
tions in determining the trend of the 
local money market. Their bankers 
have a good grip of the situation and are 
carrying out a policy that as far as possi¬ 
ble eliminates speculation. Call loans 
show but slight change from month to 
month and at present and during the 
closing months of 1912 were gradually 
reduced. At most they are not consid¬ 
erable in Canada. Those abroad are not 
held for speculation as is popularly, but 
erroneously supposed. What money is 
out on call in Canada at the present 
moment is not more than the legitimate 
requirements of brokers. “My instruc¬ 
tions to branches,” said one superinten¬ 
dent, “is not to lend to other borrowers 
than producers.” 

This is the policy being generally 
followed at the beginning of March and 
undoubtedly will be adhered to until 

country, wil' 
created by s 


reduced to a minimum. To Canada 
this is a great change. For some 
years the public mind has been obsessed 
with a moving panorama of develop¬ 
ment which afforded ample scope for 
the speculator. To be dropped from 
this exciting plane down to the hum¬ 
drum daily grind of production 
cidedly depre~~ : ~~ 


er real esl 




l not suffer. Wealth 
>y speculation. ’ 


policy the 


if which huge profits are netted; it 
neans a limited market for the disposal 
>f unexploited mining claims; it means 
i public disposition to ignore all offer- 

- * i speculative character. But a 

ths ago doubtful real estate of- 
ivere readily absorbed in Can- 

-..ell as in the United Kingdom. 

All kinds of wild-cat stock offerings 
were imposed upon the public. To such 
an extent did this kind of thing obtain 
as to cause the enactment in Mani¬ 
toba of a “blue sky” law. This kind of 
speculation was fostered successfully by 
the wonderful array of progress figures 

the public. Statistical presentation of 
Canada’s progress during the present 
decade appeajs very strongly to the im- 

knowledge of its growth, as shown by 
actual and unquestioned figures, en¬ 
larges. Canadians have every right to 
be proud of this progress, but to over¬ 
speculate with it as a basis is dangerous. 
It is exciting to do so and has been ex¬ 
citing. But the limit for the time be¬ 
ing has been reached. Though the ten¬ 
dency to speculate may be as great as 
ever the means, or credit, wherewith to 
do so are not available. On the other 
hand for the purposes of production, 
of business not regarded as speculative, 


luntry. Though fi 


he banks can do for tl 


11 financial 


lese perhaps th 
.n be readily understood. That vas 


plaints from the producers. —__ - -_ _ 

troubles are to be found due tp special speculation and oxplc 

conditions^ are ^normal. Speculative ply of credit. Take av 


fortunes made and those anxiously ex- -- - - 

pected, there is still left the great asset— build up our industries and 

perhaps the greatest the Dominio~ **. rr "~ j 

—the productive capacity of the 


--„ -.apal- 

try first payment to-day and to-morrow 
selling at a huge profit as by gambling 
in real estate. But it is the mundane 
and the dull, so-called, that tells in the 
unbuilding of the- x ‘ 



- These are reproductive un¬ 
dertakings. Take for instance the min¬ 
ing industry of British Columbia, which 
during 1912 turned out $9,106,928 in 
value more than in the preceding yea" 
In 1890 the output was only $2,608,80 
Compare this with the record of ” 


of the la* 


1912 


of the excitement of speculation of 
which there has been too much. To 
settle down to normal is depressing and 
too often the discomfort of having to do 
so is credited to “tight” money. The 
reality is that the unproductive effer¬ 
vescence of speculation has been dissi¬ 
pated but the substantial agencies of 
production are strengthening and ex¬ 
panding. Clear heads and discrimina¬ 
tion is all that is needed to keep Canada 
moving forward during the present and 
immediately succeeding years. Cessa¬ 
tion of speculation will help in a large 

tion will stimulate exploration for which 
the field is greater than ever. 

In March it was pointed out that the 
great railroad undertakings had their 

E ations for the present year financed. 

r operations on a larger scale than 
last will continue throughout the pres¬ 
ent year. That part, and it is an im¬ 
portant part, of Canada’s needs are pro¬ 
vided for in so far as new capital is con¬ 
cerned. There are however other needs. 
Building operations cannot continue on 
as large a scale in the West as they have 
been doing. Last year’s record was ex¬ 
ceptional. But money is needed for a 
very large amount of necessary build¬ 
ing. This has not reference only to 
cities but to the farmstead as well. It 
to the grow" 
e that the fa 


. 501,000 129,092 

Coal . 9,275,000 7,675,717 

Coke. 1,584,000 396,030 

Miscellaneous .. 4,250,000 3,547,262 

Total .. 32,606,000 23,499,072 

mi :r is! 90 ™ mcrease ° ver 

From other provinces similar figures 
indicating expansion of productive re¬ 
sources could be quoted but the fore¬ 
going are sufficient Quite recently the 
census figures showed to what a large 
extent our industrial products had in¬ 
creased, as well as those from agricul¬ 
tural industry. It is superfluous to en¬ 
large upon this point. Capital being 
invested in Canada is augmenting her 
productive capacity, which is not being 
handicapped at the present time by the 

nothing to fear in regard to the money 

as the banks take care of the productive 
agencies of the Dominion and this they 
are doing at the present time. 

Already it has been indicated that re¬ 
serves of banks are very low. Those of 
Canada abroad are unusually light. 
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blessed by being hXde'cTim "he em- 
pire. Proceeds from the sale of these 
securities will strengthen the position 
of the Canadian banks and enable them 

that will be made upon them during the 
spring months. Wholesalers are already 
negotiating for accommodation during 
the shipping season of 1913 and drafts 
are coming to hand from exporters to 
Canada, This class of business is not 
in much danger of being exposed to 
lack of credit. But as to the supply of 
money for the loan company, for the 
extensive building operations in the 
Canadian West and for the farm loans 

hopeful. This class of money is now 
obtained from the continent of Europe 
to a very large extent. Last year a mil¬ 
lion or two was invested in cities of the 
Canadian West by the larger of the life 
insurance companies of New York but 
those organizations have not as yet been 
convinced of the soundness of the west- 

higher rates may attract money from 
across Canada’s southern border for 
farm loans as higher rates for municipal 
loans have attracted United States 


they 7 find 

that they can get higher rates from bor¬ 
rowers abroad Dy holding out for them. 
Either the supply of money for the 
farm loan will be less or the rate will be 
higher . It is not likely that the com¬ 
panies operating will pay more to the 
lenders from abroad unless they can get 
more from the borrower. The present 
margin for operating expenses is none 
too large. It is possible, however, that 
the atmosphere in Europe may clear. 

Already we have referred to authori¬ 
ties that take a very hopeful view of the 
future. Some of the best of the Cana¬ 
dian bankers are in this category. It 
will not be necessary here to refer to 


more than one or two, and these from 

* h In” the “middle f Sir 

George Paish, writing from Paris, stated 
that conditions there were in a state of 
“masterly inactivity.” But he added: 
“Everything is in shape for an active 

just waiting on events. They are not 
pessimistic. They are, indeed, of good 
courage, but they think the time to 

is restored in the Balkans. ^They be- 

bring renewed peace confidence and ac¬ 
tivity. No great importance is now at- 

x_ xi-. Warding 0 f cash which 


of cash has been put into safe deposits, 
strong boxes, and even into stockings as 
•ecaution against possible develop- 
lts in the Balkans. Nevertheless, the 


ry fact th 




loan money supply 

•* he bS m “? land at that 00 °. 


hoarded is no .. _ ___^ 

conclusion of peace will bring all this 
cash back to the banks in subscriptions 
to new loans, and that money-market 
money will thus become abundant and 
relatively cheap.” 

More cheerful still is the assurance 
Sir George Paish that France and Bi 
will still have eac** fin 


, -ax £200,000,- 




Canada can offer the best of induce¬ 
ments to lenders and a year’s, or two or 
three years’ freedom from excessive 
speculation, will give the productive re¬ 
sources of the country more opportunity 
to impress themselves upon the invest¬ 
ing public of the world. 

Lord Fabre, another Englishman, re- 
*—“‘ ~ M T m don’s leading 

ingly satisfacti 


al bank- 
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will in due course be available for in- 

credit in England’s market, these 
profits will, in a measure, be available. 
But Lord Fabre points to one cloud on 
the industrial horizon of Britain that 
may present its silver lining to Canada. 
His Lordship, while fully realizing the 
temporary advantage that will occur to 
the factories of Bradford by a reduction 
in the tariff on textiles imported into the 
United States^ says that^if ^radical re- 

dustrial development in the States that 
will make the British manufacturers 
“look about.” An industrial develop¬ 
ment in the United States would create 

Dominion. Canada stands to profit no 

in the United States. *When England? 
industries flourish we are assured of a 
supply of new capital and i:"’’ 

United States by tariff r 


to enter the world’s markets, the exploit¬ 
ation of the resources of Canada wifi fol¬ 
low. Meanwhile England’s thriftiness 
is such as to afford the Dominion every 
hope that our new capital needs will be 
met. There is an additional assurance 
in the fact that the higher interest rates 
have widened our market. We can with 
confidence, look to the United States 
for more money than hitherto has been 
received from that source. Big purses 
on that side of the line are far more ac¬ 
cessible to us as the owners realize that 
our annual production ‘ 




WHAT THINK I! 


ShwldTeveT 
Loving once 
I love to et 


Did you wound me, what think I‘ 
Shall I always bitter sigh? 
Anything, each sad mistake, 


Will you kill me, what think I? 
I’ll be happy where I lie, 


The Best Selling Book of the Month 



By Editor of “ Bookseller and Stationer ” 


AGAIN it becomes necessary to devote : 
attention to the novels coming second i 
in the list of six best sellers, Ralph Con¬ 
nor’s “Corporal Cameron” maintaining i 
its lead for another month. But the ap- i 
pearance of “The^Happy Warrior” is 

the book trade. This^novel^in the 

of the^ Atlantic, recalls the big success 
scored several seasons ago by Jeffery 
Farnol with his “Broad Highway.” The 
“Happy Warrior” is the vehicle which 
carries another young English author 
into high fame. His name is A. S. M. 
Hutchinson. “The Happy Warrior” is 
not his first novel, having been preceded 
by “Once Aboard the Lugger. But it 
is a significant fact that “Once Aboard 
the Lugger” was — 
only after the con 

The first novel 
fort, being a humi 


“The Happy Canadian 


id of delicate humor expressed in a 
Now he has given us a genuinely big 


folding a story with characters of 
strength and sincerity, making it stand 
out in bold relief against books written 
simply as a means of introducing discus¬ 
sions of sex or psychological ^problems 

life and having a pessimistic influence. 
“The Happy Warrior”, in fact, may be 
taken as a protest against such literary 
muck-raking. It lifts one into a better 
atmosphere and after following ^the 

the reader cannot but have the impres¬ 
sion that this old world is, after all, not 
such a bad place in which to live. 

Canadian readers will be interested in 
learning something about the author of 
“The Happy Warrior.” A. S. M. Hut- 


variety and originality.” “Once 
the Lugger” at times suggests Fielding, 
but in it Hutchinson cannot be said to 
have followed any knc 1 I J 
book stamped K,rn 00 


his novel, has not indurad 

w „ general in the British Army, 

ihe The family shares the military instincts, 
of Two brothers are in the army and the 
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Mac Lean’s Magazine 
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ihe ^edge of which ^he lira with ^ his his sister, ^whom^he ^considers best 
enters into his books^s not done during The author of “The Happy Warrior” 
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